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on the state of Ireland is an invaluable docu- 

ment. Its defects are obvious: the visit of 

the Commissioners was very brief, and the difficulties 

of obtaining evidence were very great. Almost every 

proper name, whether of persons or of places, had to be 

suppressed in the Report, for fear of the consequences 

that might follow identification, as long as the “ Black 

and Tans”’ and the “ Auxiliaries” remain a power in the 

land. Nevertheless it is a very convincing document. 

It is well drafted ; it is obviously inspired by a genuine 

desire to ascertain the facts; and in many cases the 

Commissioners are able to give first-hand evidence in 

complete disproof of statements made on behalf of the 

Government in the House of Commons. The Report 

as a whole constitutes a completely damning indictment 

of the whole policy of “reprisals”; an indictment which 

can only be answered—if it can be answered at all—by 

the thorough judicial enquiry which the Labour Party 
demands. 


T= Report of the Labour Party Commission 











* * * 


An Irish correspondent writes:—The English Press 
has strongly denounced the sentences imposed by court- 
martial on the proprietors and editors of the Freeman's 
Journal. But the savagery of the sentences is not 
their worst feature. As a result of a strong protest by 
the Newspaper Proprietors’ Association of Great Britain, 
Mr. Lloyd George decided to release the proprietors 
who were undergoing six months’ imprisonment in 
Mountjoy on the first charge of having published a 
report implicating “‘ Black and Tans” in the shooting of 
two policemen near Tullaw. It is stated on good 
authority that instructions for immediate release were 
actually sent to Dublin a couple of days before Christ- 
mas. The militarists, who have long been pining for 




































an opportunity of dealing drastically with the Freeman’s 
Journal, were, however, resolved not to be baulked of 
their revenge. On Christmas Eve they hurriedly pro- 
mulgated sentences on the second charge of publishing 
a report of the flogging of a civilian named Quirke in 
Portobello Barracks, in which they doubled the term 
of imprisonment for the proprietors, added another 
twelve months for the benefit of the editor, and in- 
creased the fine on the company from £500 to £8,000. 
This decision is the more monstrous when it is borne 
in mind that it was proved at the inquiry that Quirke 
had been flogged, that the flogging must have taken 
place within a period which included the period of his 
detention in Portobello, and that the Freeman’s Journal 
had made every effort in its power to test the authen- 
ticity of his statements before publication. 
* * * 


A special correspondent of the Manchester Guardian, 
who was present when what Mr. Bonar Law described 
as “the faked photograph” was taken, and examined 
Quirke for himself, repeats his conviction that the man 

s “telling the truth”; anf adds, “ that a general 
court-martial of officers of high rank could have made 
an unproved case like this the occasion of such severe 
sentences is perhaps a more serious fact than even the 
arson and murder of their undisciplined subordinates.” 
But “undisciplined subordinates” also took a hand 
in the game. A few hours after the sentences had been 
promulgated, a band of Crown agents—presumably as 
a protest against the mild punishment imposed—set 
fire to the commercial offices of the Freeman's Journal 
in the hope of completing the work of destruction begun 
by similar raiders on the eve of the court-martial. The 
Freeman has the misfortune to bear the brunt of the 
blows, but those who deal them hit all the harder in 
the belief that by so doing they will teach the Prime 
Minister not to meddle with what they regard as 
exclusively their affair. It should be added that the 
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I.R.A. is as little in love with freedom of the Press as 
G.H.Q. While auxiliaries were trying to burn down 
the Freeman, Republicans were using bombs and 
gelignite to blow up the printing-presses of the Cork 
Examiner as a protest against its support of Bishop 
Cohalan’s Pastoral. And so far Dail Eireann remains as 
dumb as Downing Street. 
oe * + 


The unfortunate dispute which has arisen over the 

German disarmament has two distinct heads. One is 

concerned with the Security Police, the other with the 

Einwohnerwehr, or Civic Guards. As regards the first, 

Germany was allowed by the Spa Agreement to main- 
tain an armed police force of 150,000 men, which, 

however, was to have no staff and was not to be mobilis- 
able. The Allies have presented a Note expressing 
their dissatisfaction with the way in which this force 
has been organised. The German Government on its 
side protests that it has kept strictly within the Spa 
conditions. This is a conflict which it ought not to be 
difficult to settle by the exercise of candour and reason. 
But the Civic Guards are another matter. These 
reactionary bodies have been organised in Bavaria 
and East Prussia ostensibly as a bulwark against 
Bolshevism from without or within, and it is quite 
obvious, to those who know their spirit and their com- 
position, that they are a menace to the German demo- 
cracy, if not directly to Europe. The Berlin Govern- 
ment has refused to disband these Guards, not because 
it approves of them, but because it is helpless against 
the obstinacy of Munich. In these circumstances it is 
absurd to talk, as the more violent section of the Paris 
Press does, of German policy being directed to the 
restoration of her military power. There are two 
Germanys in this matter, not one. Nevertheless, it is 
clear that the will of the sane Germany must be made 
to prevail over the madcaps of Munich, and it is to be 
hoped that that may be done without either the civil 
war, which Berlin professes to fear, or the forceful action 
on the part of the Allies, which many in Paris would 
welcome. We could, no doubt, afford to make light of 
this new army; but France certainly will not, and 
neither, therefore, in fact shall we. And Germany is 
bound both in honour and in her own interests to 
abolish it. 

* * * 

The general question of international disarmament is 
arousing a good deal of discussion in America just now. 
For post-war Europe it has hardly yet become a live 
problem. Great Britain has reduced her army prac- 
tically to pre-war dimensions. France is reducing 
hers, and will presently reduce it still further. No 
European Power has a naval “ programme,” and no 
naval shipbuilding worth mentioning is going on even 
in this country. There has therefore been no immediate 
ground for discussion—or had not been until Mr. 
Daniels’ energetic defence of the great American naval 
programme began to excite attention. And it is hard 
to take even that very seriously; partly because it 
cannot threaten our own supremacy for years to come, 
partly because so many authorities are sceptical as to 
the value of battleships in any case, but mainly because 
the American programme seems to be based upon an 
assumption which to the average Englishman seems 
entirely fantastic—namely, that it is possible for Great 


Britain to be dragged by Japan into a war against 
America. Such a war would quite inevitably mean 
the break up of the British Empire, for Canada and 
Australia would be against us. In point of fact the 
Anglo-Japanese Treaty expressly provides for an 
exception in case Japan should be involved in war with 
America; but Treaty or no Treaty, Americans may 
rest assured that we should never commit Imperial 
suicide in that particular fashion. So the threatened 
American battleships, though they have caused a 
certain uneasiness, do not very seriously alarm anyone 
over here—especially as the difficulties of getting them 
across the Atlantic, in face of flotillas of British sub- 
marines and destroyers, would be almost insuperable. 
But the whole discussion is valuable, for it provides an 
opportunity—and never in view of the bankruptcy of 
Europe has there been a more favourable one—for 
dealing with the question of future armaments on the 
definite basis of an international agreement. 
* * * 

D’Annunzio’s great adventure in Fiume is now, it 
seems, all over “ bar the shouting.’ It is a pity for 
the sake of his own credit and the lives of his adherents 
that the hero did not end it many weeks ago. After 
the agreement between the Italian and Serbian Govern- 
ments at Rapallo the game was clearly up; and only 
the grossest misinformation, or incurable romanticism, 
could have blinded him to the fact. The enormous 
majorities by which the Italian Parliament ratified 
this agreement left no doubt about the national feeling. 
The Epoca put it succinctly in a headline—“ Against 
the Treaty: 14 Deputies, 22 Senators, 1 poet. For 
the Treaty: All Italy.” On this the Italian Govern- 
ment, which had been unconscionably patient (from 
fear, perhaps, rather than from choice), decided that 
there were more ways of killing the cat than by choking 
it with cream. Italian bullets and high explosives, 
in fact, have ended the dream of an Italian Fiume. 
D’Annunzio’s more enthusiastic admirers may regret 
his inglorious finale. His “ bleeding corpse’’ at the 
city gates would have been more inspiring than a 
contemptuous manifesto declaring that the Italians 
are not worth fighting for. But the rest of us may be 
content with the comedy of the earlier scenes of this 
dream and the tragedy of the last. As for the judg- 
ment to be passed on the affair as a whole, we believe 
that D’Annunzio was unwittingly doing a service to 
the world. His occupation of Fiume during this 
dangerous dispute was a far better thing for Europe 
than would have been the only possible alternative 
—an occupation by an International force. From that 
would have flowed even greater suspicion, and hatred, 
besides endless intrigue and bloodshed. Nor was the 
holding of Fiume without its advantages to Italy; 
for it supplied an invaluable safety valve for blowing 
off the steam of the headier nationalists, till the country 
could work out its passions and return at last to calm 
horse sense. 

* * * 

The debate on unemployment at the Special Labour 
Party Conference produced nothing new or startling ; 
but it placed behind the demands already put forward 
by the Parliamentary Labour Party the sanction of the 
Labour movement as a whole. The principal emerg- 
ency demand which Labour is now definitely making 
is the guaranteeing of maintenance for all workers who 
are unemployed at the rate of at least £2 a week for 
each householder and 25s. a week for each single man 
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or woman, with additional allowances for dependents. 
At the same time, the Conference urged that the fullest 
use should be made of the machinery of the local 
authorities for the provision of work, and demanded 
that the emergency measures which it recommended 
should be speedily followed up by measures dealing 
with the permanent causes and conditions of unemploy- 
ment. The Conference fully recognised that the causes 
of the present unemployment lie largely in the failure 
of British and Allied foreign policy ; and it called not 
only for a resumption of trade with Russia, but for a 
restoration of the economic life of all Central Europe, 
by a drastic modification of our international policy. 
The programme put forward is thus essentially sound; 
but the debate upon it was somewhat lifeless and per- 
functory, and even the attempted intervention of an 
unofficial delegate from the London unemployed did 
not avail greatly to enliven the proceedings. Of the 
vast mass of dangerous discontent which exists through- 
out the country the Conference furnished curiously 
little evidence. 
ok * * 

Some of those who were most warm in their advocacy 
of the granting of increased wages for higher output 
during the miners’ dispute a few months ago are by 
no means contented now that they have seen the agree- 
ment by which the dispute was settled actually at work. 
Instead of the advance of two shillings a shift, which 
the miners originally demanded, they have now received 
under the agreement advances of three and sixpence 
a shift; and in addition, under the terms of settlement, 
the owners’ profits have been increased by the retention 
of a higher proportion of the excess profits of the 
industry than the one-tenth previously allowed. No 
one certainly need grudge the miners their increased 
remuneration, which is not excessive in view of the 
cost of living and of the need, recognised by the Coal 
Industry Commission, for an improved standard of 
living; but the present position furnishes an eloquent 
commentary on the folly of the Government two 
months ago. Everyone knew at the time of the dispute 
that a considerably increased output was probable 
in the immediate future, because the pits were being 
got again into order, and the results of the heavy 
sums which had been expended on repairs and renewals 
were certain soon to make themselves manifest in 
higher production. Yet it was the Government and 
not the miners who insisted on making wages vary 
with output. The net result is that the miners are 
getting considerably more than they demanded and 
are putting into their own pockets sums which they 
proposed should go into the pockets of the public in 
the shape of reduced coal prices. 

* * * 


The French Socialist Party has definitely decided 
this week upon unconditional affiliation to the Moscow 
International. This step makes a split certain; for 
the whole of the right wing of the Party had deter- 
mined before the Conference to break away if affiliation 
were voted. It is not clear, however, exactly how deep 
the rift will be. It had been expected before the Con- 
ference that the Party would decide to affiliate to 
Moscow, but that affiliation would take place under 
conditions which would enable the “ Centrist Group 
led by M. Longuet and M. Paul Faure to remain within 
the Party. This, however, it seems, was precisely 
what Moscow wished to prevent, and a timely telegram 
from Zinoviey drove M. Longuet’s group into the 
Opposition camp. Affiliation was decided upon by a 
majority of nearly two to one; but this hardly repre- 
sents the division of opinion among Socialists throughout 
the country, and if the opposition holds together it 
will probably be able to organise a fairly powerful 
ot he segemtd as it includes the great majority of 
the ist deputies. The “ Unified ” French Socialist 


Party has always suffered a good deal from real disunity 
of policy in its ranks; and it may be that the present 
split, by clarifying the issues, will prove a blessing 
in disguise. For the time being, however, the French 
Labour movement seems hopelessly divided; the 
Communists have captured its political organ, while 
the anti-Communists have captured its industrial 
organ (the C.G.T.); and it has consequently no power 
to act effectively in any direction. 

* * * 


The building Trade Unions are still, as we write, 
engaged in considering their reply to the “ dilution” 
proposals of the Government. But there is in any case 
no chance of their accepting the Government scheme. 
They may decide, as one party desires, to reject it out 
of hand ; they may decide to submit it to a ballot vote, 
knowing that in this case its rejection by an over- 
whelming majority is certain; or they may decide to 
continue negotiations with the Government and to 
bring forward counter suggestions of their own, in- 
cluding the proposal that the Government should 
guarantee a definite housing programme extending 
over a period of at least five years, and should also 
assist in the introduction of a permanent scheme of 
“industrial maintenance.” The desire for out-and- 
out rejection comes principally from those trades in 
which there is already, or is likely to be shortly, an 
actual surplus of labour. The Unions take the view 
that the decline in trade prosperity is already leading 
to so substantial a reduction in the amount of work 
other than house-building that is being undertaken, 
that there is soon likely to be no shortage of labour 
in any section of the building industry. Certainly, the 
most recent figures showing the numbers already unem- 
eet reveal a startling situation in certain of the 

uilding trades. In London alone, the returns of the 
Employment Exchanges show twelve thousand building 
workers unemployed. Five thousand five hundred of 
these are painters and paper-hangers, and sixteen 
hundred painters’ labourers. And these figures are 
fairly typical of the position in other parts of the 
country. 

* * * 

The employers in the building industry are apparently 
becoming alarmed at the development of the Building 
Guild movement. Their National Federation has issued 
a manifesto in which it denounces the terms of the 
Guild contracts as unfair; and their President has 
resigned his position as Honorary Director of Building 
Production as a protest against the attitude of the 
Ministry of Health towards the Guilds. The employers 
declare that the Guilds are receiving for their work 
higher remuneration than that which the Ministry 
allows to profit-making contractors on housing schemes ; 
but they omit to mention that this remuneration in 
the case of the Guild includes the charge for plant, 
which is reckoned separately as a cost of production 
in contractors’ charges, and that, in the event of the 
Guild doing work at less than the estimated cost, the 
whole of the saving goes not to the Guild, but to the 
municipality for which the work is done. The em- 
ployers also take objection to the fact that the Guilds 
are paying their workers a guaranteed week’s wages, 
including payment for wet time; but they omit to 
mention that their own organisation has just referred 
back a proposal which would have established a system 
of guaranteed payment for the whole industry. They 
state in conclusion that “they have no objection to 
the Trade Unions having the privileges of the employer 
as long as they accept the same responsibilities."” The 
London Guild of Builders replies, “‘ that the Guild has 
accepted responsibilities which the employers have 
refused to accept.” It is somewhat curious to find the 
employers accusing the Ministry of Health of favouritism 
towards the Guilds; for, in Labour circles, it is held 
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that the Ministry, by insisting on limiting the number 
of Guild contracts to a dozen or so, is attempting to 
obstruct the development of the Guild movement and 
discouraging local authorities from considering Guild 


tenders. 
* ca oe 


PoxiticaAL CORRESPONDENT writes:—As Mr. Lowther 
seems to have made up his mind to accept his peerage 
within the next few months, the Government are again 

confronted with the necessity of making up theirs as to his suc- 
cessor. Two alternatives are open: (1) to fix on a name and 
stick to it, or (2) to plead that the matter is one for the general 
body of Members to determine and thus avoid the risk of a 
Unionist revolt. By the latter course Mr. Whitley’s claims to 
the succession might be imperilled and the Prime Minister 
exposed to the reproach of acquiescence in shabby personal 
desertion. Even so, the possibility is not to be excluded. 
* * * 

What Mr. Lloyd George would like, I imagine, would be to 
strike one of his characteristic one-sided bargains, so arranging 
matters that in consideration for allowing the Coalition Liberals 
to nominate the Speaker for the remaining term of the present 
Parliament the Unionists should be promised a corresponding 
privilege in the next. From the point of view of the Speaker- 
designate this might work out reasonably enough. For one 
thing, the Unionists in the new Parliament might not be in a 
position to insist on their part of the bargain and, in any event, 
when the time came to evict the Speaker in possession, they 
would probably shrink from so graceless an affront. I may add 
that a curious rumour reaches me that, failing some such com- 
promise, Mr. Stanley Baldwin may be a starter on the Unionist 
side—curious, because though Mr. Baldwin is in some respects 
another Mr. Lowther, he happens also to be a Minister. Only 
if the Government professed to be standing austerely aloof from 
the whole transaction could such a candidature become con- 
ceivable. 

* * * 

Beneath all such speculations a certain irony is to be discerned, 
for while nobody particularly desires to see a different Speaker 
in Mr. Lowther’s place, there is unquestionably a general feeling 
that new men and new methods are wanted elsewhere. Pre- 
sumably it is useless to look to Mr. Lloyd George to come forward 
as one of those pioneers. Yet it would be interesting to others, 
though perhaps a trifle disillusioning to his admirers, to see the 
star artist of the Ministry grappling individually with the day- 
to-day tasks of Parliamentary leadership, discharged as a matter 
of course by the hardest worked of his predecessors and probably 
never quite hopelessly mishandled till Mr. Bonar Law’s attempt 
to carry them on as a specialist’s job. If I were asked to name 
a politician who could have done the work better, I should be 
disposed to appeal for a reply to the Prime Minister, whose 
first impulse, I believe, would be to beckon to Sir Robert Horne. 
Further trials for this accomplished runner-up are indicated in 
the coming Session. 

* * 

At the same time, I suspect that with many members of the 
Coalition it is no longer a question of Mr. Bonar Law’s short- 
comings, but rather of whether Mr. Lloyd George himself should 
not be brought under closer supervision. In the carrying-out 
of this process it might be necessary to push Mr. Law a little 
further into the background, if only to make room for Sir Edward 
Carson, who indeed has already prepared the way for some 
sacrifice of the kind by letting it be known that he intends to 
dedicate to the Imperial Parliament the talents that some of 
his friends had hoped to see finally diverted to Belfast. Whether 
it is part of the Unionist plan to force the de facto Tory leader 
on the Prime Minister as an actual colleague in the Cabinet 
probably depends on Sir Edward’s personal ambitions. I do 
not myself attach much importance to the recent effusive gestures 
of Mr. Lloyd George in the Carson direction, though it is just 
possible that those signals may have been meant as a salutation 
to the rising sun. 

* * * 

I hope I am right in assuming that Fleet Street will not consent 
to sit down quietly under the vindictive sentence inflicted by 
a Dublin court-martial last week on Mr. P. J. Hooper, editor 
of the Freeman’s Journal, and during many of his earlier years a 
well-known and universally respected figure in London political 
journalism. No man living has striven more devotedly than 
Mr. Hooper on the side of constitutional methods in Ireland— 
certainly none among his combined accusers and judges, to say 
nothing of our Ministerial Greenwoods. 


THE DEPRESSION 


HE industrial outlook at this moment seems 
exceedingly black. Looking forward into 
the New Year one must be sanguine 

indeed to discern anywhere in the prospect a clear 
gleam of hope. The present situation is very bad; it 
is manifestly getting worse; and it looks like getting 
much worse still before it can even begin to get better, 
In the unprecedented economic conditions of Europe 
to-day confident pessimism is, of course, as foolish as 
confident optimism, for there are so many unknown 
and incalculable elements in the problem, and it is 
possible that there are factors already at work which 
may favourably affect the position within a few months. 
But if any such factors exist they are not yet dis- 
cernible, and everything points to the conclusion 
that they will have to be created by deliberate action 
of the most sweeping and energetic kind. In the 
meantime there will inevitably be much suffering. 
Some people may derive comfort from the fact that at 
last there are signs of a real and possibly substantial 
fall in prices, but most economists will regard that 
phenomenon with very mixed feelings. For the fall, 
so far as it has yet occurred, does not indicate any 
approach to normal conditions ; it is not due to greater 
or cheaper or more efficient production; it is simply 
a “break” in the market due to a reduction in pur- 
chasing power and to the accumulation of stocks, and if 
it proceeds rapidly and far it must cause a financial 
crisis which will only intensify the industrial depression. 
The urgent need of the moment is for a full and searching 
investigation of causes and remedies. 

The most immediate and distressing symptom of 
the economic situation is the growth of unemployment. 
No one who understands the elements of the problem 
of unemployment will pretend to offer any complete 
solution of it that can be applied at once. For the 
moment, it is necessary to devise palliatives; but it 
is equally necessary to recognise that they are only 
palliatives and that their adoption increases rather 
than lessens the urgency of attacking the problem at 
its roots. The palliatives will be very expensive. 
Somehow or other the productive section of the com- 
munity has got to maintain the non-productive section, 
and every worker who falls out of work counts, as it 
were, “‘ two on a division.”” The burden will be heavy, 
but it must be shouldered ; firstly, because it is not 
considered tolerable in a civilised state that people 
should die of hunger and cold, and, secondly, because 
if the unemployed are not relieved they will certainly 
seek desperate means of relieving themselves. The 
only practicable measure at the moment is an extensive 
system of “ doles” ; it may be described as “ insurance” 
or “relief works ”’ or by any other polite phrase, but 
in effect it will be a system of doles. By its failure to 
anticipate the crisis the Government has created a 
position in which sheer monetary relief is the only 
possible policy. So far as can be arranged the reci- 
pients of the doles should be employed on useful work, 
for there can be no dispute as to the generally demoralis- 
ing effect of unconditional ‘outdoor relief.” But 
there are limits to the possibility of organising useful 
enterprises at a moment’s notice, and where work 
cannot be found maintenance must nevertheless be 
provided, and provided on a scale substantially more 
generous than that laid down in the recent Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act—for 15s. a week is not enough to 
provide the smallest family with even the bare neces- 
saries of life. 
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But that part of the problem is comparatively simple— 
except for the Chancellor of the Exchequer—as simple 
as injecting morphia to relieve the pain of a deep-seated 
disease. What is much more difficult, and vastly more 
important, is to prevent the spread and reduce the 
actual incidence of the epidemic. A quite exhaustive 
diagnosis is not possible, but a great deal more is known 
about the causes and the means of prevention of 
unemployment than most people are aware. It is a 
problem that is both national and international. It is 

ly due to a lack of organisation which is perfectly 
remediable. The whole of the important question of 
“ easual labour’’ comes under this head; there is no 
reason but public apathy why “ casual labour” should 
be permitted to exist at all. Nor is there any reason 
why most of our staple industries should not be organised 
on a basis which would substitute “short time” for 
complete unemployment—as is actually done in, for 
instance, the Lancashire cotton industry. The system 
long advocated in these columns of “ industrial main- 
tenance,” that is, of making each industry responsible 
for the permanent maintenance in good times and bad 
of the whole of its normal army of employees, may not 
be applicable to many industries. But in so far as it 
may be found to be applicable—and that is a question 
for the employers and workmen rather than the Govern- 
ment to decide—it would eertainly go far to make 
“short time” a universal device and to discourage 
employers from turning men off when there is any 
possibility of keeping them employed without actual 
loss. In existing conditions it often pays an employer 
to cut down both his wages bill and his output by 
dismissing employees, in circumstances where, if he 
had ‘to bear or share the burden of maintaining those 
employees, it would pay him better to go on producing 
for stock or for lower prices. 

It must be admitted, however, that the present wave 
of depression and unemployment is far more an inter- 
national than a national problem. The abolition of 
“casual labour” and the adoption of a system of 
“industrial maintenance ’’ would not solve it, would 
perhaps not appreciably affect it. The international 
aspect of the question has always been important, but 
never so overwhelmingly important as it is to-day. 
We are accustomed to ordinary recurrent world-wide 
“trade depressions,” and no economist has ventured to 
propound any measures by which they can be prevented 
or even fully explained. They appear usually to be due 
to bad harvests. A famine in India, for example, 
reacts immediately upon the cotton industry in Lanca- 
shire; and “short time” for cotton operatives means 
a smaller demand for clothes and gramophones and what 
not, and so the workers in these latter trades are thrown 
out of work and have less money to spend on boots or 
sweets or furniture. The results are thus cumulative 
and seemingly unpreventible. For such inevitable 
fluctuations, however, of international trade there 
would appear to be a fairly simple remedy. European 
Governments, nowadays, are very large employers of 
labour. Government contracts form a_ substantial 
part of the “effective demand” for the products of 
almost every industry, and in general these contracts 
are not urgent. New post-offices can be built either 
this year or the year after next. Uniforms can be 
manufactured for stock at any time. Roads can be 
made, forests planted, docks enlarged, paper purchased, 
building repairs put in hand, either in 1921 or in 1924, 
without anyone being seriously inconvenienced. Even 
the naval shipbuilding programme is much more elastic 


than the Admiralty is inclined to admit. And if all 
this Government “demand” were co-ordinated it 
would probably be possible to counteract most of the 
effects of any ordinary trade depression. But at present 
there is no attempt at any such co-ordination, and 
Government work is allowed rather to increase than to 
decrease the normal fluctuations of demand. 


The present great depression, however, is not normal. 
It is due in the main to the break-down of credit and 
the demoralisation of the “ exchanges,” throughout 
Europe. France cannot buy locomotives in England 
if she has to pay 60 francs to the pound sterling. Ger- 
many, with an exchange of 260 (instead of the pre-war 
20) marks to the pound, can buy scarcely anything. 
Russia, for other reasons, cannot buy at all. And even 
neutral countries like Sweden and Denmark, which made 
much money out of the war and whose “exchanges” 
are fairly normal, are financially almost hors de combat, 
owing presumably to the ruin of Germany. There appears 
to be no remedy for this position save the economic 
rehabilitation of Central Europe. As long as German 
workmen are unable to exercise their full productive 
capacity English workmen will be unemployed. That, 
at present, is the root of the problem. For the last two 
years we, as an industrial nation, have been cutting off 
our nose to spite our face. In so far as we ruin Germany 
we are ruining ourselves ; and in so far as we refuse to 
trade with revolutionary Russia we are increasing the 
likelihood of violent upheavals in Great Britain. Sooner 
or later we shall have to scrap every Treaty that has 
been signed and begin again the creation of the New 
Europe on the basis of universal co-operation and mutual 
aid. Where we have demanded indemnities we must 
offer loans. A system of international credit—founded 
necessarily upon British credit—is as great a necessity 
for ourselves as it is for Central Europe. We must 
finance our customers or lose them and share their ruin, 
sinking deeper every month into the morass of doles 
and relief works. That is the main lesson of the present 
crisis. 

The case for Mr., Henderson’s proposal of a fresh 
public enquiry into the whole problem of unemployment 
seems to us to be overwhelming. It has never yet been 
faced fully and frankly by any Government, and the 
failure to face it lies at the root of half our industrial and 
social difficulties. The belief held by the average 
workman that if he increases his output he is “doing 
another man out of a job’ may often—though not 
always—be a foolish one, but it is quite certain that he 
will cling to it and act upon it until the fear of unemploy- 
mentis finally removed. About the causes of unemploy- 
ment there is a vast mass of data already available for 
a Commission to work upon; and there are high authori- 
ties who believe that,on the basis even of our existing 
knowledge of the subject, it would be quite possible to 
devise measures by which recurrent waves of unemploy- 
ment could be almost entirely prevented. Such an 
enquiry would be welcomed not only by the Trade 
Union world but by leading employers of labour, who 
have begun to realise how fundamentally their own 
interests are affected. And this surely is the moment 
when it should be set on foot. The results might not 
have much bearing on the present situation—which can 
only be dealt with by immediate palliatives. But if 
the problem of the future is not faced when conditions 
are bad it certainly is not likely to be faced when 
conditions have improved. We hope the proposal will 


be pressed. 
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THE REVIREMENT OF FRENCH 
POLICY 


Paris, December 28th. 


HERE are many recent signs that France, which 
has, ever since the armistice, but especially during 
the past year, pursued a policy of fear—and also 

a policy of hate—is dropping sentiment and becoming 
realist. In every department of foreign affairs there is 
a distinct improvement. 

The Bloc National—that strange dormitory of ill- 
assorted bedfellows—forms by far the largest group in 
the Chamber. It was elected on November 16th, 1919, 
ina panic. It was anti-Bolshevik. All kinds of politicians, 
provided they were sufficiently conservative, united to 
prevent any revolution from the Left. Fear of the Left is 
the opportunity of the Right. Clericalism was triumphant. 
Even the small party of declared Royalists has enjoyed 
a curious impunity to slander Republicans and the 
Republic. M. Millerand as Premier was the prisoner of 
the Bloc National. Although it is true that almost every 
subject he touched turned out badly (except for himself) 
he is not altogether to be blamed. It was the Bloc National 
which asked for the march on Frankfort, the recognition 
of Wrangel, the postponement of any arrangement with 
Germany—which has injured France so much—the struggle 
against so-called British hegemony which put a stop to 
Ministerial conversations (until M. Leygues came) and thus 
finished off the Entente. It was the Bloc National, with 
its remarkable ignorance of foreign affairs, which was 
responsible for the muddle in Syria and Cilicia, the French 
association with Hungary, and the general Catholic and 
reactionary policy on the Rhine and in Middle Europe. 
It was the Bloc National which was committed to the 
resumption of relations with the Vatican, the unprogressive 
financial programme of M. Frangois-Marsal, and the 
maintenance of a huge army. 

Difficulties are accumulating. The Bloc National is 
disintegrating. It has leaders but it has no leader, just as 
the present Government has now majorities but no 
majority. The Bloc is divided as to whether M. Leygues 
should go or stay. It is likely that M. Leygues will soon 
have to go. But what is significant is that M. Leygues 
has displayed an unexpected degree of common sense, 
and that the Bloc National, which does not put up its own 
men as Ministers—for it has, alas! no big men in its inner 
councils—has failed in the attempt to overthrow him. 
The Bloc is perplexed. Some members voted for 
M. Leygues, some against, and some abstained; and now 
there is a general feeling of dissatisfaction. 

It is not inconceivable that early in the New Year there 
will be a complete change of orientation of French politics. 
The alarm was raised because, to the dismay of the 
“Chambre Introuvable,” a Socialist, M. Renaud Jean, 
who had been badly beaten a year ago, was now triumphantly 
returned in a by-election in Lot-et-Garonne, the department 
that M. Leygues himself represents. The swing of the 
pendulum! It was straightaway proposed to stop the 
clock—that is to say, to forbid any further by-elections 
until after the redistribution of seats. But worse: the 
Senate, which has reversed the réles, which is now regarded 
by the Radicals and the older Republicans, who are 
traditionally anti-Clerical, as the bulwark against reaction, 
refuses to ratify the appointment of an ambassador to the 
Vatican, until after the January Senatorial elections. 
It is extremely likely that this Vatican question will 
strengthen the more ‘“ advanced” parties in the Senate. 
At present the balance is finely poised; but over a hundred 

fauteuils are to be filled. 

French Governments—and private members—are very 
susceptible to these currents. “Centres” are always 
uncertain. The tendency is now clearly towards the Left. 





The directors of the Bloc National tried furiously to replace 
M. Leygues, and the ‘“Entente Democratique” of 
M. Arago and M. Bonnevay even drew up an unconvincing 
Cabinet entirely composed of the Right. But the motion 
of confidence was framed in such a fashion as to give every- 
body a crumb of comfort ; and, profiting by the confusion, 
playing Left against Right and Right against Left— 
promising to suppress Bolshevism and also to stop Royalist 
and Clerical intrigues—plumping for Seize Novembre but 
also for secularism in the schools—the successor of 
M. Millerand escaped for the moment. 

From an English viewpoint, however, these cross-currents 
are only of domestic concern. What English readers want 
to know is what effect the new French outlook is having, 
or is likely to have, on foreign policy. 

The reasonableness of France is manifesting itself in 
many other ways than in the Parliamentary discomfiture 
of the Bloc National. Four points are worth special 
emphasis—the complete opposition to Oriental expeditions, 
the new resolution to traffic with Russia, the desire to return 
to the Boulogne method of realising the German indemnity, 
and above all the repudiation of the folly of militarism. 

If at first the revirement of French Oriental policy took 
the form of being pro-Kemalist and anti-Greek, the sharp 
edges are being smoothed down. All that is really demanded 
is the reduction of the army in Syria and Cilicia. Precisely 
how this is attained does not, in the view of the Commissions 
of the Senate and of the Chamber, very much matter. 
The outcry against Constantine was in part simply inspired 
by this desire to come to terms at any cost with Kemal 
in order that the Ciliciancom mitments might be abandoned. 
France will doubtless stay in Syria, where the difficulties 
are not believed to be so great, but even against the Syrian 
adventure there is growing discontent. 

The most amazing thing that has happened in the last 
few months is not the volte-face of France on Russia—that 
was inevitable, in spite of the big word “‘ never ” pronounced 
by M. Clemenceau and M. Millerand—but the silence that 
has been preserved about the utter change which ensues 
from the declaration of M. Leygues, repeated in the Journal 
Officiel, that French citizens may—nay, are exhorted to— 
trade with the Bolsheviks! It would appear that they 
always could. How terribly mistaken the whole world 
may be! Obviously France cannot afford to be left behind 
in the race for Russian markets, and so this somersault is 
performed, with many protestations that both M. Clemenceau 
and M. Millerand have always encouraged trade with the 
Soviets—only they have been misunderstood! What is 
almost incredible is that there has been no comment, no 
criticism or praise of this tremendous pronouncement, 
by which at one stroke France is in very much the same 
situation in respect of Russia as England is after many 
months of negotiations. ... I had never before realised 
what was meant by a conspiracy of silence. 

The third immense turnover comes on the indemnity 
question. The French representatives at the Brussels 
Conference have instructions to be “conciliatory.” They 
are to obtain from these negotiations with the Germans 
what M. Millerand was forbidden by the Bloc National, 
the Commission of Reparations, and M. Poincaré, to obtain— 
namely, a working agreement about amounts and modalities. 
I do not think the practical importance of this belated 
conversion is as great as could be wished. Too much time 
has been lost. The victory over the Reparations Commis- 
sion and M. Poincaré may be a Pyrrhic victory. But it 
denotes a tremendous transformation of mentality that 
has suddenly occurred. 

What is, to my mind the salient fact in French affairs 
is that M. André Lefévre is being laughed at. If this can 
happen, anything can happen. M. Lefévre used the old 
patriotic phrases, the old appeals to fear, in his efforts to 
keep all young Frenchmen under the colours for two years 
and to maintain the French army at something over 800,000, 
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an army large enough to have pleased Napoleon in the 
present condition of Europe. But this time France refuses 
to be frightened. They have cried ‘‘ Wolf!” once too 
often. France looks at the rather sorry German wolf, 
and she positively makes fun of M. Lefévre. It is cruel: 
but then M. Lefévre should have remembered that all 
catch-words wear out. You cannot play at the fat boy 
in Pickwick Papers, and make the French flesh creep for 
ever. France is beginning to shrug her shoulders at the 
German danger. 

The quarrel between the lugubrious M. Lefévre and the 
unterrified M. Leygues, between Dr. Tant-Pis and Dr. Tant- 
Mieux, is not so much about terms as about the spirit 
of the new Military Law. It is easy to contend that 
eighteen months’ service will be just as long as the original 
two years’ service. Still, in spite of the conditional and 
delaying clauses, eighteen months sounds better than two 
years; and M. Lefévre gloomily refused to make the 
situation appear better than it exists in his morbid 
imagination. We are probably between two wars, that 
of yesterday and that of to-morrow; but anyhow let us 
try to enjoy the state of no-war to-day. M. Lefévre is 
even against jam to-day. The response of Parliament, 
the Press, and the public to his cry of alarm indicates 
that France is becoming rational about Germany. 

A year ago his exposition of the same thesis won for him 
the Ministerial post which he now loses for sticking too 
long to the same note. A year ago the War Ministry was 
the reward for scaremongering. To-day dismissal from 
office is the fate of the scaremonger. 

In face of his unpopularity, even military deputies like 
General de Castelnau are obliged to pooh-pooh the alleged 
imminent military peril. The burden of armaments is 
bad enough in England. The taxpayer grumbles. But 
the burden in France falls in a more crushing way. A long 
period is subtracted from the life of the Frenchman at the 
most critical age. Conscription is a terrible thing for the 
individual. It is fatal for the nation, in present circum- 
stances, to keep more than three-quarters of a_ million 
strong men from producing, to feed and to clothe so many 
idlers. Germany may well get a start on France if she 
maintains only 100,000 men while France struggles to 
maintain eight times as many. What is worse, the larger 
the army the more inefficient it is. The paradox results 
from the inability of France to pay for the proper equipment 
of an army big enough in numbers to overrun Europe. 

It is a healthy sign, the healthiest sign I have seen*for 
a long time, that the Cassandra cries of M. Lefévre have 
fallen on deaf ears. The blown-up crisis in the Cabinet, so 
far as it was provoked by the ex-War Minister, fell 
ludicrously flat. Hardly anyone but the faithful Léon 
Daudet, who finds spies everywhere and discovers a new 
traitor every morning, and the frothing Action Frangaise 
got excited. Germany may be thinking of revanche; for 
aught I know there may be a Second World War when the 
weather clears up a bit; but if we are obsessed with this 
idea our brains will suffer. It is a cheerful fact that France 
refuses to sacrifice her sanity, and that for the first time a 
Premier has had the audacity to declare that she is in no 
danger. StsLEY HuppDLEsTON. 


ANOTHER FORGOTTEN PLEDGE 


MONG the Government’s sins of omission there is 
A none more scandalous than its failure to deal with 
the Poor Law. It is now close upon twelve years 

since the exhaustive and masterly Reports of the Royal 
Commission exposed and condemned the Poor Law 
system. It is three years since the Committee appointed 
by the Ministry of Reconstruction, and presided over by 
Sir Donald Maclean, emphasised once more the necessity 
for drastic action. The Maclean Report reconciled the 


differences of the Majority and Minority on the Royal 





Commission, and recommended the abolition of the whole 
rotten organisation of pauperism. The Government pledged 
itself to carry out these recommendations; the necessary 
legislation, we have been repeatedly assured, would be 
put in hand at the earliest possible opportunity. But 
no opportunity has yet been found, and the Poor Law still 
cumbers the ground, a wasteful burden on the national 
resources, a stumbling block to the efficiency of Local 
Government and an object of fear and hatred to the common 
people. 

The volume of pauperism is now rising ominously. At 
the end of September there were 499,900 persons receiving 
parish relief, indoor and outdoor—or 36,000 more than 
on the corresponding date in 1919. A month later the 
total was 516,200, and by the end of November 542,000, 
of which London alone accounts for nearly 94,000. All 
these figures are exclusive of a large number of pauper 
lunatics, casuals and persons in receipt of medical relief 
only. During the last few weeks, owing to the spread of 
unemployment, they have risen further, and they will 
go on rising. We are, in fact, likely to exceed before 
long the figures of the last Christmas before the war, when 
the grand total of all classes of paupers was about three- 
quarters of a million. The expenditure on all this destitute 
host has, of course, gone up likewise. The total sum 
disbursed out of the rates and taxes for Poor Law services 
for the year ended March, 1919 (the latest period for which 
complete figures are as yet available), was nearly 18} million 
pounds. This represented an increase of £3,400,000 over 
1911, and it is actually more than double the figure of 1891, 
despite the reduction in pauperism since that date. When 
the expenditure for the current year comes to be known, 
it will be staggering—or rather, it would be staggering, 
had we not been prepared for the worst by our recent 
rate demand-notes. But all these statistics, disturbing 
as they are, do not by themselves tell more than a part of 
the tale. Let us look for a moment behind the hundreds 
of thousands of paupers and the millions of pounds, and 
examine the basis of the Poor Law administration. 


Fundamentally, the system rests, as everyone knows, 
on the right of any destitute person, under the famous 
Statute of Elizabeth, to receive work or maintenance. 
But this principle is overlaid by other principles evolved 
by the wisdom of later statesmen. The doddering Poor 
Law of to-day is still in name at least the ‘“‘ New Poor 
Law” of 1834. The Statute Book is still adorned with 
the doctrines of the great reformers—that relief should not 
be offered to able-bodied persons and their dependents 
except in a well regulated workhouse, and that the lot of 
the able-bodied should be made “ less eligible” than that 
of the independent labourer outside. Those doctrines 
dominated the administration of the Poor Law during its 
sour and forbidding prime in the nineteenth century. But 
by the beginning of this century the system had mellowed, 
and the Royal Commission in 1909 revealed the extent 
to which “ laxness”’ or “ generosity” had prevailed over 
the strict idea of deterrence. In its final stage, it is no 
exaggeration to say that the Poor Law administration 
has drifted into a general sentimentalism, tempered only 
here and there, at the instance of a doctrinaire or an 
economical policy, by a capricious hardness. Small blame 
is to be imputed to the Guardians. They have responded 
to the pressure of public opinion, which has steadily 
demanded humane treatment for the victims of misfortune. 
They have been less disposed than were their grandfathers 
to regard the poor as a race of Yahoos, or themselves as a 
benevolent sort of Houyhnhnms. It was inevitable, in a 
word, that with the growth of political democracy and the 
growth of social science, the spirit of the Poor Law should 
be profoundly modified. But this modification has led to 
results that are in some ways ridiculous and in some ways 
lamentable. Other public authorities have entered into 
competition with the Guardians, and encroached steadily 
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on their sphere. The County and Town and District 
Councils, in their capacity as Education or Health or 
Lunacy authorities, are making provision for millions of 
the poor which overlaps with the Poor Law services. 
New public agencies for assisting the aged or the unem- 
ployed have sprung into existence and removed large 
sections of the people from the grip of pauperism. All 
this sapping of the Poor Law has been pushed forward 
not merely because the local authorities can give public 
assistance without degrading the recipients, but because 
they can give the assistance in the proper way. They can, 
in short, apply preventive treatment before destitution 
has set in, which the Guardians cannot. And they can 
apply specialised treatment, in accordance with the needs 
of a family or an individual, to an extent which the Guardians 
cannot. 


The Poor Law authorities, therefore, cumbered with 
the débris of half-forgotten principles and tied down by 
the law to the handing out of doles to the destitute, find 
themselves confronted by formidable rivals who are subject 
to no such disabilities. Hence the lamentable spectacle 
of confusion, duplication of machinery and waste. Hence, 
too, the ridiculous aspect of the thing; for the Boards of 
Guardians, so far as the law permits, and often indeed, 
going further than the law permits, are actually trying to 
bring their policy into line with that of their rivals, instead 
of upholding any contrary principles. Few of those who 
defend the Poor Law to-day any longer claim that desti- 
tution is a moral delinquency that requires harsh or penal 
treatment. They prefer to argue that the Guardians’ 
provision is as good as—or better than—that of the local 
authorities, more kindly, more popular and cheaper. They 
point to the many excellent Poor Law schools or the comfort 
of the Infirmaries. They remind us that since the Repre- 
sentation of the People Act of 1918 the receipt of parish 
relief no longer carries disfranchisement. They take a 
childish pride in the change of the name Workhouse to 
that of “ Institution.” And they expatiate on the devoted 
service given by thousands of Poor Law administrators 
and officials up and down the country—a true statement, 
which nobody has ever contested, but an irrelevant plea, 
since it does not answer the charge that the system so 
devotedly administered is rotten to the core. 


The champions of the Poor Law are thus on the horns 
of a dilemma. If its continuance is to be defended on 
the assumption that a special machinery is needed for 
dealing with a special evil called destitution, then they are 
flying in the face of public opinion. For the public has 
made up its mind that destitution is to be regarded as a 
symptom and not as a “thing in itself,” and that there 
precisely lies the grand failure of the Poor Law. And the 
working class in particular, which, after all, is the largest 
part of the public, will certainly not tolerate the insult to 
itself implied in this assumption. If, on the other hand, 
the Guardians’ administration is to be judged by their 
success in bringing it into line with that of the local 
authorities, then we are faced with the prospect of two 
independent bodies in each area doing, or attempting to 
do, the same work. That is clearly fantastic; one of 
them must go. Can there be any doubt which it is to be ? 
Any publicist, or administrator or doctor knows the superi- 
ority of the local authority’s medical service over that 
of the Guardians, while the popular view is pretty well 
reflected in the empty beds of the Poor Law Infirmaries 
and the long waiting lists of the non-Poor Law hospitals. 
Equally it is incredible that we should extend the powers 
of the Guardians over the school children, or the old age 
pensioners, or the able-bodied unemployed. The handling 
of vagrancy by the Poor Law is indeed admitted even by 
the Guardians themselves to be a tragic farce. 

What, then, is to become of the “ splendid machinery 
of the Poor Law,” as the die-hards of Bumbledom so 
pathetically call it? We hope that it will go the way of 


the ‘splendid machinery” of the Hundred-Moot, the 
Close Vestry, the Turnpike Trust and other forgotten 
systems. The fundamental right of the individual citizen, 
and the corresponding duty of the community, laid down 
in the Act of Elizabeth will stand. But, for the rest, the 
functions of the Guardians must be transferred to the 
County Borough, and Borough and District Councils (where 
these are large enough to do the work efficiently), which 
as Education, Health or Lunacy authorities are equipped 
for dealing with children and the sick and the feeble-minded, 
and which, though they cannot cope independently with 
the problem of unemployment, can play their proper part 
in a national organisation. These public authorities may 
not immediately effect a large reduction in the twenty-five 
millions or so that the Poor Law disposes of, but they 
can at least be trusted to spend what they do spend to some 
good purpose, and not, like the Guardians, in perpetuating 
a C3 population. Meantime, the Poor Law lies on the knees 
of the gods. Whether the Jove of Downing Street will 
permit the Aisculapius of Whitehall to prepare a Bill for 
next Session, we do not know. But we are very sure that 
the Labour Party ought to insist on such a Bill. If the 
working class were as active in its own interests as are the 
Coalition magnates in theirs, we might have had the 
abolition of the Poor Law taking precedence even of so 
urgent a social reform as the Protection of Dyestuffs. 


THE GERMAN MENTALITY 
OF TO-DAY 


Bresiavu, December 20th. 

, I \HE other day I came across an English friend of 
mine of pre-war times. He had made his career 
during the war and was now attached to one 

of those numerous Entente Commissions whom we less 

fortunate mortals are wont to see dashing through the 
streets in exceptionally high-class motor-cars, or dining 
on very good things behind the plate-glass panes of hotels 
which have become too expensive for the natives. Our 
handshake was rather cordial. On exchanging our opinions 
in the usual way on the questions bearing upon the war 
we found that we did not differ so very much, after all. 
It is true that according to the Western fashion he was 
somewhat more inclined to make German militarism the 
scapegoat for most of the things that led to the outbreak 
of the war, but as to Mr. Wilson, the Versailles Treaty 
and Mr. Lloyd George we evidently were pretty much 
of the same opinion. (It is curious, by the way, how in 
these things a sort of common European opinion seems to 
have formed itself, which extends even to the officials of 

His Majesty’s Government, and one only wonders why 

it has so little practical effect on the politics of the world !) 

But the aspect changed when the question of the Germany 

of to-day “swam into our ken.” My friend does not 

belong to those whose knowledge of Germany is derived 
from the columns of the Daily Mail; he has lived in this 
country before the war and used to look favourably upon 
many of our institutions and ways. So he spoke dis- 
approvingly about his French colleagues in the Commis- 
sion, their intense and ill-veiled hatred of everything 
German, their unquenchable thirst of revenge for the 
sufferings of four indescribable years, but while mentioning 
their apparently exaggerated distrust of the peacefulness 
and democratic trend of German feeling, he could not 
help giving vent to certain misgivings himself. The present 
mentality of Germany, he confessed in the end, appeared 
a riddle even to him. I asked him what he did not under- 
stand. He pointed to the curious fact that whereas the 
revolution professed to have done with German militarism, 
to have turned upside down the whole principles of policy 
in the State, you not only found all the old names as those 
of the leading men in the high places and in public life, 
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but in having to do with the German bureaucracy you 
noticed that the old spirit is kept alive there; in fact, 
that it is as vigorous and stubborn as ever. This, I suppose, 
is the baffling impression that a great many people abroad 
get from German affairs. 

Now, it is true that outward appearances have not changed 
with us as some people might have expected, when the red 
flag was hoisted on William II.’s palace in Berlin. The 
greater part of the royal palaces have been turned into 
museums, but the “ Hohenzollernstrassen” have not 
become “ Bebelstrassen,” nor have the “ Kaiser Wilhelm- 
plitze ” become “ Liebknechtplatze,” be it that the his- 
torical sense of the German race is too strong for violent 
changes of this sort or that the town councils are too short 
of money to bear the expenses of the rebaptism just now. 
Also we have not the words “ liberté,” “ égalité,” “ fra- 
ternité,” or rather their German equivalents, engraved 
on the front of our public buildings, because the national 
character is not at all given to manifestations of this sort. 
But the foreign observer must have noticed that one of 
the most conspicuous traits of German life has disappeared 
altogether, viz., the military spectacles, shows, parades, 
tattooes, etc. It is difficult to grasp the enormous import- 
ance of this. German militarism has been a stream powerful 
enough to inundate nearly the whole of Europe. Who 
is foolish enough to think that it would disappear in a 
space of two years? The question is not whether any- 
thing of it is left, but if its sources are dry; and there is 
no doubt that they are drying up fast. The whole physiog- 
nomy of Germany will be changed before long by this 
process. The history of centuries shows that there is no 
nation in Europe which is less inclined by inborn tendencies 
to militarism and imperialism than the German race. It 
is different, of course, with Prussia. For about a century 
there has been going on in Prussia the struggle of militarism 
versus democracy. The victory of militarism in this fight 
has to all appearances been as complete as could be. It 
was an outward sign of it that the Prussian monarch never 
showed himself in public except in uniform. 

The social life of the nation was deeply imbued by it. 
There was nothing of greater importance in the life of a 
young man of “ good family ” than his becoming “ Reserve- 
officier.”” This, of course, was in the first place a social 
distinction. In fact, the whole nation was split up into 
two strata according to whether you were a “ Reserve- 
officier” or not. You could not aspire to this high dignity 
if you kept, let us say, a shop business. Subaltern officials 
without academic training were excluded, no Jews were 
admitted, ete. This system never found any serious 
resistance among the “ bourgeoisie.” On the contrary, 
the ardent desire to be received into the pseudo-aristocratic 
military Samurai-class was never more strongly experienced 
than in the years of Germany’s immense mercantile expan- 
sion and industrial development. (An artistic representa- 
tion of this state of things is to be found in Heinrich Mann’s 
Der Untertan, which although disfigured by the author’s 
tendency to caricature gives on the whole undoubtedly a 
true impression.) Now, all countries know social distinctions 
of this sort or that kind, and from an ethical point of view 
it may be doubted if the monetary criterion that plays 
such an important part in Anglo-Saxon civilisation is to 
be valued so much more highly ; but the disastrous effect 
of the Prussian system consisted in its transferring military 
ideals and military ways of thinking into the life of the 
civilian, Conscription has not had in all nations where 
it exists the effect of militarising the population. But 
one must take into account the different circumstances 
in Germany, the peculiar character of the army, the in- 
vincible army of the three glorious campaigns of 1864, 
1866 and 1870, the envy of the world, the army that on 
the battlefields of Bohemia and of France had erected the 
new German Empire, verifying Bismarck’s phrase of “ blood 
and iron” as the only natural international agents. So 
the military spirit was getting hold of the national mind. 


You noticed it in outward things: the tone of speech, the 
gestures, the way of growing the beard. But it made 
itself felt in more important matters: in the way the leading 
strings of military opinion were noticeable in public life, 
and in the general tendency to replace civilian by military 
ways of thinking, and to consider all political opposition 
as being insubordinate. We have seen what has become 
of this system, which reached a maniacal climax during 
the war, when its stubborn and stupid fight against the 
truth brought about the ruin of the nation. 

The fatal effect of it upon the political life of Germany 
was never more clearly visible than at present, after it 
has been done away with. During the last decades before 
the war all political ideas savouring of democratic progress, 
and especially of Socialism, were kept by force out of the 
official doors. Herr Hamman has recently in his memoirs 
recalled the remarkable fact that Bismarck in the eighties 
issued an order that every official who entered the Ministry 
(Vortragender Rat), even if it was the Ministry for Railways, 
had to draw up a memoir eontaining a statement about 
his political creed. This, of course, meant that everybody 
who desired advancement in the State had to profess to 
be a Conservative. The order was cancelled by his suc- 
cessor, but its spirit remained. It has often been mentioned 
that you could not get an appointment as a watchman in 
Germany if you were a Socialist. It is a curious phenomenon, 
which wants for its explanation an intimate knowledge of 
the national character of Germany and her political history, 
that so much valuable work should have been done not 
only in the commercial, industrial and scientific field, but 
also with regard to social reform, insurances, old age 
pensions, etc., by people who were anything rather than 
politically liberal and broadminded. How terribly close 
the air was at the schools! How carefully every spark 
of democracy and Socialism was stamped out at the uni- 
versities! There was no Fabian Society with us. A 
German Fabian would have got his leave as “ Reserve- 
Officier ” on the spot, his career in the State service would 
have been at an end, though he combined the faculties of 
Plato with those of Gladstone. Of course, the inner 
development of the German Socialist Party must be taken 
into consideration, too, in order to understand its lack 
of influence on the bureaucracy, but it nevertheless remains 
a fact that the enormous governmental pressure is before 
everything responsible for the bureaucracy’s remaining 
entirely clean of Socialists and democrats. 

Now the great overthrow has come. New political blood 
ought to be infused into the veins of the diseased body of 
the nation. But where are the men? Those foreign 
critics who wonder at still finding the old names in the old 
places misjudge the situation entirely. The revolution 
has not been the triumph of republican and democratic 
ideas over monarchic and aristocratic ones represented 
by disputing members of the same class, but as it were the 
revolt of the horse against its rider, of the shocked, in- 
dignant, enraged masses against the infatuated ruling 
classes. The inmates of the state-coach rebelled against 
the insane coachman and arranged between themselves to 
go another way after having gone so far on “ the road to 
ruin,” but it soon turned out that they could not drive. 
A great number of excellent men no doubt are among their 
politicians, but the different branches of the State want 
experts. Where, for example, after thirty years of the 
most illiberal education of the whole youth of Germany, 
are the democratic or Socialist teachers who might take 
the reins in hand at the higher schools in order to bring 
up the coming generation in an entirely new spirit? There 
are some, it is true, but they are rari nantis in gurgite vasto. 
So one has to recur to outsiders. But the position of 
outsiders in a place which requires training and special 
knowledge is not enviable. The new government runs 
the risk, with experiments like these, of discrediting them- 
selves entirely, of becoming the laughing-stock of the 
experts. So it naturally tries to compromise. The inmates 
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hire the dismissed coachman again; they try to supervise 

him and to learn his trade meanwhile. But the passers-by 

wonder that they see the old coachman on the box! 
Levin L. ScuUckING. 


NEW YEAR PROPHECIES, 1921 


OME people are surprised at the daring with which 
compilers of prophetic almanacs forecast the 
details of the future. What seems to us to be the 

most astonishing thing of all is that nearly everybody still 
regards the future as a mystery. As a matter of fact, we 
know a great deal about the future. We know that next 
year will contain 365 days. We know—and this is really 
rather a tribute to our cleverness—that the year 1924 will 
contain 366 days, and even the exact point at which the 
extra day will slip in. Ask a savage to point you out the 
extra day in Leap Year, and he will be more hopelessly 
at a loss than a man looking for a needle in a haystack, 
but even the most ignorant Christian will pick it out at the 
right end of February as neatly and inevitably as a love-bird 
on a barrel-organ picking out a fortune. The art of pro- 
phecy has undoubtedly grown with civilisation. Prophets 
were regarded as almost divine persons in the old days, but 
now every man is his own Isaiah. The present writer is 
the most modest of the prophets, but even he ventures to 
foretell to you that there will be an annular eclipse of the 
sun in the coming year on the 8th of April, that it will 
begin at twenty-two minutes to 8 a.m. at Liverpool, and 
that it will be visible at Greenwich. What clairvoyant 
could go further? Test our mantic genius at any other 
point you will, and we doubt not we can satisfy you. Do 
you want to know at what time there will be high water at 
Aberdeen on the afternoon of the 24th of January? The 
answer is, “ Thirteen minutes past one.” Do you want to 
know when partridge shooting will begin? We do not 
even need to reflect before giving the answer, “ The 1st of 
September.” And so we could go on, almost ad infinitum, 
filling in the details of the year in advance. On the Ist of 
March, for instance, being St. David’s Day, there will be a 
banquet at which Mr. Lloyd George will make a reference 
to hills, mists, God, and a country called Wales. On the 
28th of March, being Easter Monday, there will be a’ Bank 
Holiday. On the 24th of May, being Empire Day, the 
majority of shops in Regent Street will hang out 
Union Jacks, and school-children will salute the flag at 
Abinger Hammer, Communists in various parts of London 
gnashing their teeth the while. On the 15th of June the 
anniversary of Magna Charta will fall, and will pass without 
any disturbance. On the 12th of July Orangemen will 
dress up in sashes and listen to orators whose speeches will 
prove the hollowness of the old adage that you cannot serve 
both God and Mammon. On the same day, Lord Birken- 
head will celebrate his forty-ninth birthday, showing that 
Gallopers are born not made. Need we continue, however ? 
The year is obviously going to be a crowded one. It will, 
as we have said, contain 365 days, and will come to an end 
at 12 p.m. on St. Silvester’s Day at the time of the new moon. 

We have said enough, we think, to prove that one knows 
a great deal more about the future than is generally realised. 
There may be sceptics who doubt the virtue of our prophecies. 
If there be such, all we ask is that they should cut out this 
page and verify each of them as its fulfilment falls due. 
The expense will be small. The most serious item will be 
the journey to Aberdeen to see the tide coming in on the 
24th of January ; but, by taking up a collection in Aberdeen, 
it should be possible to reduce one’s net outlay by the better 
part of a shilling. But, on the whole, there never were 
prophecies easier to verify. We confidently challenge com- 
parison between them and any prophecy made by any 
Cabinet Minister during the last five years. We even 
challenge comparison with the much more respectable 
prophecies contained in Raphael’s Prophetic Messenger. 


Raphael at times strains our credulity. When he tells us, 
for instance, that on the 27th of April it is going to be 
“cold and frosty ” and that on the 29th of April we shall 
see “ high winds, storms and thunder,” we feel that he is 
giving a free rein to his imagination and treating prophecy 
not as a science but as an art. That the 30th of April will 
be ‘“‘ showery ” we agree, but how does he know that there 
will be “‘ high wind and lightning ” on the 21st of December ? 
We are also somewhat puzzled as to the means by which 
he arrives at the conclusions set forth in his “ every-day ” 
guide for each day in the year. We can ourselves prophesy 
what you will do on each day, but we cannot, as he does, 
prophesy what you ought to do. This introduces an ethical 
element which is beyond our scope—or our horoscope. We 
need not quarrel with him when he dismisses the Ist of 
January as “an unimportant day,” but when he bids us 
on the 2nd of January “ court, marry, and deal with females,” 
we may reasonably ask, “Why?” His advice for the 3rd 
is more acceptable. ‘‘ Be careful,” he says, “ until 1 p.m., 
then seek work and push thy business.”” That is about the 
time of day we prefer to begin to “ seek work” ; we wish 
there were more days in the calendar like the 3rd of January. 
Some saint must have it in his keeping. On the 7th, 
however, it will be safer, we fancy, to abstain from 
work ‘altogether. Raphael says: ‘A very unfortunate 
p.m. and evening for most purposes. Court and deal with 
females.”” Sunday, the 9th, is better. ‘‘ Ask favours,” he 
says, ‘in the p.m., and court.” Though January is less 
than half gone, we confess we are getting a little breathless 
with all this courting. Raphael probably recognises this, 
and a note of caution creeps into his advice on the 13th, 
on which he bids us “ court and marry in the morning, then 
be careful.” By the 18th, however, he is his old self again. 
“Court,” he says cheerfully, “‘ marry and ask favours and 
push ahead.” Then come one rather careful day and two 
unfortunate ones, till on the 22nd, in a burst of exuberance, 
he offers us the day of our lives. “ Deal with others,” he 
exhorts us, ‘‘and push thy business, seek work, travel, 
court, marry, buy and speculate.”” We doubt if all this can 
be crowded into twenty-four hours outside the Arabian 
Nights. Besides, as a result of following Raphael's advice, 
we are already bigamists several times over, and have become 
sick of the very sight of a Registry Office. By the end of 
the month even Raphael shows signs of being a little weary 
of his scarcely veiled incitements to Bluebeardism. For 
the 29th he advises: ‘‘ Avoid females and be very careful,” 
and for the 30th, which is a Sunday: ‘ Avoid females and 
superiors.” We should jolly well think so. 


We need not follow Raphael through the rest of the year. 
We need only say that he keeps us busy courting, marrying, 
seeking work, being careful, travelling, speculating, pushing 
ahead, and avoiding females right down till the end of 
December. He occasionally varies his formula, as when on 
the 6th of April he bids us: “ Do not quarrel. Be quiet,” 
and when, on the 23rd of June, he advises: ‘“‘ Ask favours 
of females, and travel.”? On the whole, however, his recom- 
mendations leave us with a sense of the desperate monotony 
of human existence. It is no wonder the novelists find it 
so difficult to invent an original plot. Nothing seems to 
happen—even in the future—except the same old thing. 
It is all as monotonous as North, South, East and West. 
We turn with relief to the page on which Raphael tells us 
what are the best days on which to hire maidservants and 
to set turkeys. We positively bound with delight when we 
come on his advice to those about to kill pigs. “ Do this,” 
he says, “‘ between eight and ten in the morning, and between 
the first quarter and full of the Moon; the pigs will weigh 
more, and the flavour of the pork be improved.” Then 
there are “ Legal and Commercial Notes,” one of which— 
“A bailiff must not break into a house, but he may enter 
by the chimney ”—suggests a subject for a drawing by 
Mr. George Morrow. The medical notes are equally worthy 
of consideration. On one page we are given a list of herbal 
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remedies, and we are told how one disease can be cured by 
pouring boiling water on hay, upland hay being better than 
meadow hay, and applying it to the stomach. But Raphael 
is no crank, as we see in his suggestion for the treatment of 
influenza : 

If you think you have got an attack of influenza slip off to bed at 
once and take the whisky or brandy bottle with you, and don’t be 
afraid of it, for alcohol is the best medicine you can take as it kills 
the germs in the blood. Do not wait until you are half dead— 
remember that a stitch in time saves nine, even with health. 


Even on the subject of the care of children’s teeth he makes 
it clear that, whoever may have come under the influence 
of Pussyfoot, it is not he: 

I believe a Committee is to be appointed to inquire into the failing 
eyesight and decaying teeth in children. I think I have already 
stated that these troubles were due to the excessive amount of 
sugar or sweetstuffs consumed. All sweet things cause an excessive 
exudation of saliva from the gums, which affect and impair both 
the teeth and the eyesight, for, despite of what dentist and doctor 
may say, there is an intimate relation between the two. Dr. Sims 
Wallace, the eminent lecturer on Dental Surgery, recommends Beer 
or dry Champagne as an excellent mouth wash. They are also 
pleasant to the throat and stomach ! 


The reader is now in a position to estimate for himself 
the extent to which he can rely on Raphael's judgment, 
and to say how far he will accept the horoscope Raphael 
has cast for Mr. Lloyd George. On this he writes : 


This gentleman has figured so prominently in our national affairs 
for the last few years, that it may not be out of place if I give a few 
remarks on his horoscope. The-time of his birth is stated to have 
been January 17th, 1863, 8h. 55m. a.m., but neither myself, nor 
other Astrologers, are satisfied with this hour. I think he was 
born some minutes sooner. At his birth the Sun was in exact 
Square to Jupiter, and also in Square to Mars, and Mars was in 
Opposition to Jupiter. These are very ominious and important 
aspects. The former denotes great extravagance, and waste of 
money, and the latter gives impetuosity, and danger to the person. 

He then proceeds to give a “ brief analysis” of Mr. Lloyd 
George’s horoscope : 

The Sun near Ascendant—self-praise, egotism, self-satisfaction, 
fondness for publicity and notoriety. 

Venus and Mercury on Ascendant—fluency in speech, agreeable- 
ness, desire to please, fondness for Music, Arts, and Sciences. 

Mars in 2nd, in Opposition to Jupiter, unfavourable for financia 
undertakings, extravagance, carelessness, and losses in speculation. 

Uranus in 4th, trouble at end of life. 

Jupiter in the 8th, benefit or help from marriage partner. 

Moon near cusp of the 11th, many friends, especially females. 

The Aspects denote—Sun Square Jupiter and Mars, recklessness 
in expenditure, public disapprobation, and an unfavourable and 
sudden ending to life. 

Venus in Trine to Saturn, and Moon in Sextile to Jupiter— 
— relations of the happiest description, and the wife a great 

elp. 

For ourselves, we frankly doubt if any man can foretell 
the future of Mr. Lloyd George. No one knows what he 
will say or do to-morrow. We know what phrases he will 
use, but we do not know on what side he will use them, or 
what he will mean by them. All we know is that Mr. 
Herbert Fisher will say ditto. 

Let us, then, return to safer fields of prophecy. What, 
really, is going to happen in 1921? We think we know. 
Human beings will behave like bewildered sheep. They 
will be chiefly notable for their lack of moral courage. 
Good men will apologise for the deeds of bad men, and bad 
men will do very much as they please. Cruel and selfish 
faces will be seen in every railway carriage and in every 
omnibus, but readers of the respectable Press will refuse to 
believe that there are any cruel people outside Germany 
and Russia. Not one but all the Ten Commandments will 
be broken, and turkeys will be eaten on Christmas Day. 
Men will die of disease, violence, famine and old age, and 
others will be born to take their place. Intellectuals will 
be pretentious—mules solemnly trying to look like Derby 
winners. There will be a considerable amount of lying, 
injustice, and self-righteousness. Dogs will be fairly 
decent, but some of them will bite. Above all, the human 
conscience will survive. It will survive. It will continue 


to be the old still, small voice we know—as still and as small 
as it is possible to be without disappearing into silence and 
nothingness. And some of us will get a certain amusement 
out of it all, and will prefer life rather than death. We shall 
also go on puzzling ourselves as to what under the sun it 
all means. Not even a murderer will be without a friend 
or a pet dog or cat or bird. That is what 1921 will be 
like. That, at least, is as certain as the time of the high 
tide at Aberdeen on the 24th of January. 


THE HISTORY OF SCIENCE 


OT counting “art,” and not counting “methods” 
like mathematics, there are three main sub- 
jects in intellectual education—the history of 
our race, the routine of Nature, and the 

laws of our own life. Lack of conviction in regard to 
these three R’s is partly responsible for our widespread 
mis-education. ‘‘ The laws of our own life,” including 
the conditions of mental and bodily health, all the things 
“ Lens” writes about sowellin Taz New StaTESsMAN— 
why, most people look queerly at one when one indicates 
that these should have an important place among sub- 
jects for the instruction of youth ! 

As to an understanding of the world in which we live— 
the cosmosphere and biosphere which man increasingly 
brings within the frontiers of his own kingdom—there 
are, no doubt, great schools of science in our country, 
with distinguished teachers and makers of new know- 
ledge at the head of them, but can anyone pretend that 
there is a widespread educated interest in the processes 
of Nature, or a general apprehension of the mood and 
method of scientific inquiry ? The rarity of this means 
an impoverishment of life and a slipping back on the 
evolutionary path. It is decrease not increase of know- 
ledge that brings sorrow. 

As to the history of our race—the ascent of Man and 
the growth of civilisation, the discoveries and inventions 
that have meant new worlds, the ideas with hands and 
feet of more might than all explosives, the social senti- 
ments that sway us even when we know it least—there 
are, no doubt, great schools and great historians, but 
can any one pretend that there is a widespread know- 
ledge of how things have come to be as they are or even 
a general awakenedness of the historic sense? We 
could not as a nation behave as we do for another week 
were we not deplorably mis-educated in history. Many 
people have been led by reading Mr. Wells’ Outline to 
confess that they never knew any history before, nor 
had any apprehension of what an intelligent knowledge 
of history might mean in changing the temper of civilis- 


. ation. Whatever defects the book may have, it is a 


magnificent contribution to “a great and urgently 
necessary educational reformation, which must ulti- 
mately restore universal history, revised, corrected, and 
brought up to date, to its proper place and use as the 
backbone of a general education.”” ‘“ There can be no 
— peace and prosperity without common historical 
ideas. 

But we are not indulging in a Cassandra wail regarding 
mis-education ; we wish to plead for that “ endeavour 
after new obedience ’’ which according to the Shorter 
Catechism, must follow “ repentance unto life.” It is 
plain that a vivid awareness of the evolution of mankind 
—a blurred impression to most citizens—would make 
for the federation of the world ; that a lively knowledge 
of the history of Europe would make for international 
appreciation and sympathy; and that a common 
knowledge of British history in its essentials would mean 
a new national integration, emotional as well as intel- 
lectual. It might help to keep us from continuing to 
disgrace ourselves in Ireland. Experts give us recent 
instances of costly diplomatic blunders due to ignorance 
of history in high places, and likewise of geography, 
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“the other eye of history.” There can be little doubt 
that the historically-minded and the scientifically- 
minded will, other things equal, survive over the oppor- 
tunists and the muddlers-through, so it is an urgent 
problem that is raised by our widespread contempt for 
history. The people perish for lack of knowledge—of 
history. How is this to be counteracted—surely an 
appropriate seasonal question ? 

We wish to illustrate the general problem by reference 
to a particular case—the history of science. If we have 
given some attention to this, if we have even read such 
books as Discovery, by Sir R. A. Gregory and Britain’s 
Heritage of Science, by Prof. Schuster and Sir A. E. 
Shipley, we are conscious of having gained something. 
We have a definite impression of the persistent progres- 
sive way in which Man has learned to say “ If this, then 
that,” which is half of science, and we have a proud 
sense of having inherited a legacy. There is given to 
the mind a vision of what science means—revealing the 
rationality of Nature, and there grows in the mind a 
sense of loyalty, that we must not play with our legacy 
nor hoard it, but put it out to usury “‘ for the glory of the 
Creator and for the relief of Man’s estate,’’ as Bacon 
put it. 

When we look around, however, we find that even 
this very simple appreciation of the history of science, 
which seemed to us like seeing the sun, is quite uncom- 
mon. It is good news indeed to hear of Professorships 
of the History of Science springing up (Britain and 
Turkey are said to be the only important nations without 
one!); it is good news to hear of such courses as Dr. 
Charles Singer and others are giving in the Universities 
of Oxford and London ; we hope soon to hear of a His- 
tory of Science Society and Library ; but the problem 
before us is that neither the scientifically-educated 
student nor the liberally-educated citizen is at present 
getting what would do them and their world so much 
good, namely, a clear vision of the great events in the 
history of science as a whole, and a sense of the legacy 
they inherit. What is to blame for this gratuitous 
impoverishment, and not as regards the history of 
science only, but as regards the whole history of our 
race? Of course, every grown man who wishes can 
gird up his loins and in some measure make good his 
defects; our question is why our ordinary school 
education fails so deplorably in this matter. 

It is partly due to trop de zéle, our reach exceeds our 
grasp by too much, we lose the wood in the trees, we 
become paleontological pundits and lose the vision of 
evolution. It is partly due to lack of educational 
expertness, for even when we have, as teachers, gained 
for ourselves or from some master, a clear view of the 
essential historical movements, we do not manage to 
impart this to our pupils. A middle way must be 
found between a historical formula, which slips off the 
youthful mind like water off a duck, and the welter of 
details that wearies. Prof. Carus’s History of Zoology 
(739 pp.) is one extreme; Prof. Geddes’s Synthetic 
History of Biology (4 pp.) is the other. Yet a third 
reason for failure is to be found in a refusal to utilise 
the commonplace devices of graphic charts, which 
should be impressed on the mind by prolonged, but 
discontinuous, exposure—on the adel wall or the 
study mantle-shelf. 

We do not think, however, that the deepest Yéason 
for failure is any one of those which we have mentioned. 
The deepest reason is that which Dr. F. H. Hayward 
diagnoses (see his recent Celebrations), that in teaching 
history we disregard so largely the emotional, artistic, 
dramatic approach. It was a wise world-poet who said : 
“‘ Nur was du fiihlst, das ist dein Eigenthum.” A great 


many of us heard even in our school-days, not once 
but many times, a considerable fraction of the facts in 
the European portion of Mr. Wells’s Outline, but they 
did not adhere. 


Our minds did not present the kind of 





sensitive surface suited for the purely intellectual 
presentation, and no other mode of presentation was 
tried. Because we could not appreciate the value of the 
truly drawn lines, which are, of course, essential, but 
demanded colour, they gave us more lines. We needed 
the pageant, the picture, the dramatic scenery, the 
personalia, the appropriate music, and what we got was 
as ashes in our mouth. 

There were, of course, exceptions, none more brilliant 
than Prof. Patrick Geddes’s Masque of Learning, but 
few appreciated their educational importance. For this 
reason we are venturing on a plea for the careful con- 
sideration of the discovery or re-discovery which must 
be associated with the name of Dr. F. H. Hayward, who 
has recently suggested in a very concrete and at the 
same time very artistic way how the essential facts of 
the history of science and the wider history of our race 
may be made to grip the receptive mind, the school- 
child’s in particular. 

From a forecast of Dr. Hayward’s homage “ Celebra- 
tion” in honour of the scientist, given the other day at 
the College of Preceptors and modifiable, of course, 
according to the ages of the hearers and spectators, we 
understand that the appropriate musical atmosphere 
was found in Mozart’s Magic Flute; that the central 
piece of visual symbolism was Watts’s picture Progress— 
a rider on a white horse galloping forward shooting down 
with his arrows the enemies of truth; that the great 
figures were Aristotle, Roger Bacon and Francis Bacon, 
and that there was a conjuring up, now so easy with the 
lantern, of great pictures—Galileo before the papal 
tribunal, Gilbert demonstrating the magnet to Queen 
Elizabeth, Harvey demonstrating the circulation of the 
blood to James I., Watt discovering the condensation of 
steam, Lavoisier explaining to his wife the results of his 
experiments on air, and so on down to modern times ; 
and that there was a suggestion that the scientific 
investigator at his best stood for perseverance, open- 
mindedness, and disinterested veracity. The particular 
way in which these celebrations are arranged may be 
criticised, and the one we have referred to was evidently 
more difficult in its generality than those on Galileo and 
Chadwick, the accounts of which appeal to us very 
strongly, but the immediate point is that we have here a 
mode of approach which should be followed for all it is 
worth. It is difficult to think of any improvement in 
our midst that would mean more than a living vision of 
the history of our race, including, of course, its science. 
Other modes of approach have meant for many of us 
missing the doorway altogether; perhaps this new 
approach may lead many in. The theory behind the 
practice will be found in The Spiritual Foundations of 
Reconstruction, by Messrs. Freeman and Hayward, and 
in Dr. Hayward’s book of elaborated Celebrations. 
They are the most encouraging educational documents 
we have read for many a year because they suggest a 
promising and practicable way of working towards an 
end which would change the face of the world. They 
represent a synthesis of many tentative methods—a 
synthesis that amounts to a new organon in education. 
Should it not be tried ? 

J. Artuur THomson. 


Correspondence 
OUTRAGES AND REPRISALS 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Sir,—To those of us (a not wholly despicable crowd) who 
dislike your treatment of the Irish Question, the chief objection 
to it seems the risk that the cart-before-the-horse emphasis laid 
on “retaliation” rather than on “provocation” will encourage 
the hedge-murderers to feel that they enjoy a large measure 
of English sympathy and thus to consider themselves as 50 
many “ William Tells” and “ John Browns.” The attitude 
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of the English pacifists (so called) during the war encouraged 
Germany and prolonged the struggle in precisely this way. 

Having just returned from the U.S.A. I can assure you that 
your assumption that all decent Americans are out of sympathy 
with us in this matter does not fit the facts. Many think we 
should be more drastic in our treatment. The fact that Mr. 
Eugene Debs is still in prison, whereas in England he would 
undoubtedly have been liberated long ago, is alone enough to 
point this moral. 

Not only in England but in America there are many who 
would sympathise with a London friend of mine who, having 
suffered very serious financial losses at Balbriggan, says: “ I 
don’t grumble ; probably I should have done the same in their 

lace.” 

. I also protest against your fallacious analogy between Prussia 
in Belgium and England in Ireland. The Prussians had no 
locus standi in Belgium except that of burglars; the present 
British Government, by no choice of its own, is the responsible 
Government of Ireland until another has been constitutionally 
formed to take its place. 

Liberty, as distinct from licence, is inseparably bound up 
with the maintenance of law and order.—Yours, etc., 

James F. Murrueap. 

[We have on occasion laid all possible emphasis on the bar- 
barity of certain Sinn Fein outrages, but we have certainly 
dwelt more on “ reprisals,” for what seem to us to be two excellent 
reasons. Firstly, because as Englishmen we are all directly 
responsible for the latter but not for the former; and, secondly, 
because in our view it is far worse for an officer or a policeman, 
with all the power of the law and of the army behind him, to 
enter a man’s bedroom and murder him in cold blood before 
thie eyes of his wife than it is for hunted Sinn Feiners to do 
the same thing. And the same applies to arson. In any case, 
to call one ‘‘ provocation”’ and the other “retaliation” is to beg 
the whole question at issue. The abominable murders of 
British officers in their beds in Dublin on November 21st, as 
well as many cases of killing policemen and maltreating women, 
were certainly cases of “retaliation” in the ordinary sense of 
that word. But should such words count for anything in any 
serious attempt to elucidate the facts and understand the 
position? The Coalition Government has put itself hopelessly 
in the wrong by its refusal to consent to any sort of judicial 
enquiry into the facts. Those of us who have demanded an 
enquiry have not sought to nominate the enquirers; we are 
prepared to accept any list of reputable men with judicial 
experience which the Government may choose to nominate. AS 
long as that demand is refused we are bound to assume that the 
Government has much to conceal, and to accept, with certain 
obvious qualifications, the evidence of the other side.—Eb. N.S.] 


THE GOVERNMENT AND THE BUILDERS 


To the Editor of Toe New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Your article on “* The Government and the Builders ” 
states the case from the point of view of the Building Trade 
Unions. I venture to suggest that if the following facts had 
been stated in the article, its conclusions would have been less 
convincing. 

To simplify the case, I propose to deal only with the bricklayers. 
I think the following facts will be admitted : 

(1) That there are now less than half as many bricklayers 
in the country as there were in 1910. 

(2) That there are immense arrears of housing and other kinds 
of building, 

(3) That there was very serious unemployment among 
bricklayers about 1910-11, and that with the object of preventing 
the recurrence of this, the bricklayers have taken the following 
steps :-— 

(a) They in practice insist on the pace of a gang being 

regulated by that of the slowest worker. 

(6) They object to any system of payment which gives any 

reward to a man who works particularly well. 

(c) They have continual demarcation disputes with other 
Unions, always endeavouring to secure a monopoly of 
as much work as possible. As an instance of the ludicrous 
results of this practice, it has been arranged in a certain 
district that as regards concrete blocks used in house 
building, plasterers shall have the monopoly of laying 
these blocks when used in an inside wall, bricklayers 
when the ordinary blocks are used on an outside wall, 
and masons on an outside wall when the blocks are faced 
to make them look like stone. The work in all three 
cases is identical. 





(d) Apprenticeship is limited to boys of 16 in small numbers, 
and the adult ex-Service man is absolutely refused 
permission to work. 


(4) That as one result of the above, bricklayers are to-day 
generally averaging from 300 to 500 bricks a day, against 500 to 
800 on housing work before the war. 

(5) That as a further result, the Government housing scheme 
has been, and still is, a farce, owing mainly to lack of bricklayers 
and low output of those at work. Manchester has not yet 
managed to get half the number of bricklayers required to 
build the houses needed for the normal annual increase in the 
population. So the shortage is steadily increasing. The same 
applies generally almost all over the country. 

If these facts are agreed, it seems clear that by the removal 
of all restrictions on output, the average daily output of a 
bricklayer could be doubled, and that by admitting 50,000 
ex-Service men as bricklayers (with the willing co-operation of 
the existing bricklayers), the output could again be doubled in a 
few months. 

I do not believe these conclusions can be seriously questioned. 

Now the whole trend of your article is to urge that because 
the Government have not given the bricklayers a definite and 
permanent guarantee of security against unemployment (a thing 
unfortunately hitherto unknown in the industrial history of the 
world), therefore the bricklayers are justified in refusing 
dilution. However dire the community’s need of bricklayers, 
however inadequate their number, they are to refuse admission 
to their sacred ranks till they are guaranteed the conditions they 
choose to demand. 

It is a fundamental principle of Liberalism that it is the duty 
of every citizen or group of citizens to put first the interests of 
the community as a whole, and I should have thought that 
principle would have been accepted by that wing of Socialism 
which is so ably represented by THE New StaTesMan. That 
your contributor should justify and encourage the bricklayers 
in their group selfishness is an alarming instance of the tendency 
of those connected with the Labour Party to look at the political 
question from the point of view of the organised manual worker 
only. That even THe New SraresmMan, which few people can 
admire more than I do, should occasionally give way to this 
powerful and dangerous class interest, is one of the reasons why 
I believe in the urgent necessity for a party whose object will 
be to apply the principles of Liberalism to the problems of 
to-day for the benefit of the community as a whole, and why 
I sign myself—Yours, etc., MANCHESTER LIBERAL. 


{It is all very well for “‘Manchester Liberal” to “deal only 
with bricklayers.”” Certainly the bricklayers could well afford 
to allow a certain influx into their trade. But what of the 
other building trades, many of whose members are already 
unemployed? The problem of unemployment is the most 
fundimental of al industrial problems and we cannot see that 
the Government can have any real locus standi as against the 
Building Trade Unions until it has made a serious attempt to 
solve it.—Ep. N.S.] 


A COLONIAL VIEW OF EMIGRATION 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—A good deal of the hostile criticism that has met Mr. 
Lloyd George’s suggestion that emigration might “ help” the 
unemployment problem here is quite justified, but does not 
alter the fact that New Zealand is larger than England, Scotland 
and Wales, and has a population of about a million, whereas 
Great Britain has nearly fifty millions. And Australia is larger 
than Norway, Sweden, Germany, Austria, the Balkans, Greece, 
Turkey, Italy, Spain, Portugal, France, Belgium, Holland, 
Denmark, Poland and Great Britain all combined, and Australia’s 
inhabitants number just over five millions. The Anzacs will 
naturally decline to sell their birthright in a Continent merely 
to solve the local unemployment problem in England. They 
look at emigration from a different standpoint, and believe 
that England has a great past and Australia a great future. 
The Anzac nations were founded by the Norse Race—soldiers, 
sailors, adventurers and pioneers from Great Britain—par- 
ticularly from Scotland ; and a high natural selection prevailed. 
Thus the difference between the half-million Anzac soldiers and 
any half-million Britishers was startling—too startling to be 
freely admitted in England. We are at any rate quite deter- 
mined not to impair our blood inheritance by allowing our 
lands to be flooded with coloured labour, low-class workers 
from bow-and-arrow nations, or persons damaged by racially 
deteriorating diseases. 
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It seems to us that a century ago America had an oppor- 
tunity of giving re-birth to a nation of Vikings, and in her 
youthful ignorance and inexperience of nation-building she 
flung it away. Glowing advertisements and cheap transport 
from Hamburg and elsewhere brought millions of social and 
industrial derelicts of inferior racial value to her shores, the 
Governments of Europe seized the chance to unload their 
criminals and undesirables upon the careless and hospitable 
Americans, and in addition America had, and has, the negro 
problem. 

Australia does not propose to develop upon those lines. 
History has taught her much ; her war experience has taught 
her more. Our prejudices may be “ blind” and “ unreason- 
able,” but they are racially justified. Because of our magnificent 
Early Colonists, and because of our splendid isolation, we believe 
we shall play a great part in the future history of our race in 
the Pacific, and that upon our shoulders will later rest the main- 
tenance of Australasia as a White Man’s Country. We read 
here the frivolous criticism of the American Navy, and are 
filled with wonder and alarm. America thinks of Japan, and 
so does Australia, and those who dwell on the Pacific slopes of 
Canada and the United States are one with Australasia. Can 
the same be said of England ? 

But think of it—six million Anzacs half-a-world away from 
Europe—practically all tall, fair, blue-eyed Norse; one-tenth 
of them just returned from years of active service abroad, a 
world-education, and many thousands of them given intensive 
industrial and collegiate training whilst awaiting embarkation 
and demobilisation. Is it any wonder they have resolved to 
turn Australia from an importing into a manufacturing nation ? 
Some British firms have realised this already—thus Cadbury’s 
are starting manufacturing in Tasmania for the colonial trade ; 
Lysaght’s are making roofing iron, etc., in New South Wales ; 
Lever’s are making soap ; and other branch factories are spring- 
ing up. The Colonial Governments are developing woollen and 
other industries, and the general trend of public opinion is set 
strongly now in favour of articles of local colonial manufacture. 
All this will certainly not relieve ‘“‘ unemployment” in Great 
Britain—unless the unemployed go overseas—and it but adds 
to the difficulties created by the collapse of the European markets. 

If part of the population of the United Kingdom must perforce 
be “* crowded out,” of course it should be the fittest and strongest 
who should make way for the weak and disabled in this After- 
math of the Great War. Above all, educated and reputable 
women should be encouraged to find work and homes for them- 
selves in the Overseas Dominions. Ability to perform house- 
hold duties will prevent their ever being “* stranded,” and there 
is abundance of opportunity far beyond the domestic limits. 
In Australasia there are thousands more men than women, 
and the transference of some thousands of strong, honourable, 
capable young women would add much to the grace and comfort 
and stability of colonial home-life and relieve to some extent 
the unemployment problem here. The severity of the Australian 
immigration restrictions and the implacability of the British 
hostility to emigration will together suffice to protect Australasia 
from the uncourageous, the unintelligent and the unhealthy. 
But now, as always, fortune favours the brave.—Yours, etc., 

C/o High Commissioner for Ertie A. Rout. 

New Zealand, 415 Strand, W.C. 2. 
December 27th. 


TO PAY OFF THE FLOATING DEBT 


To the Editor of THe NEw STATESMAN. 

Str,—The suggestion of Mr. Oliver Brett that the Treasury 
should pay off the floating debt is excellent. The further sug- 
gestion that this should be accomplished by issuing a “ 6 per 
cent. loan, free of all income and super tax,” is less good. The 
result of such an issue would be to further depress the price 
of all securities, while it would bring no more money to market. 

May I suggest another plan? Let the nation take over the 
Bank of England and pay off all outstanding Treasury Bills as 
they mature by the creation of new bank credit. That this 
is practicable is proved by the fact that when the last funding 
loan was under offer, and Treasury Bills were not on tap, 
maturities to the extent of 406 millions were exchanged for 
Bank of England credit under instructions from the Treasury. 
If this method of liquidating Treasury Bills were repeated, and 
carried to its logical conclusion, it would have the following 
effects, amongst others : 

(1) It would return over 1,100 millions to the banks and 
other holders of Treasury Bills, who would have to find fresh 
employment for their money. 


(2) It would force down the Bank rate. 

(3) It would raise the value of every first-class security 
and stimulate activity on the Stock Exchange, thus promoting 
a renewal of confidence. 

(4) It would provide capital for housing schemes, for 
industrial development and for the work of reconstruction 
generally. 

(5) It would enable us to finance our export trade; and 

(6) It would immediately reduce our taxation by about 
70 millions a year which we pay in interest upon Treasury 
Bills. 

Against this scheme economists of the old school would quote 
the quantity theory of money, and would be alarmed lest the 
creation of so much new credit should lead to a further period 
of inflation, with rising commodity prices and an increase of 
labour troubles. I suggest that the theory in question, like 
many ancient creeds, rests on authority rather than evidence, 
and it is high time it was reconsidered. 

The quantity theory descends to us from a time when mer- 
chandise was exchanged for silver or gold, and, though the 
metal might be minted into money, each transaction completed 
itself, because the commodity value of the coins balanced the 
value of the goods. Such trading can hardly be distinguished 
from barter. To-day goods are exchanged for other goods by 
means of instruments of credit, such as cheques and bills, which 
have no intrinsic value. Each trader draws his own, and the 
currency thus created is infinitely elastic. The quantity theory 
seems hardly to apply to a currency of cheques and bills, yet 
they suffice to effect the exchange of goods in the wholesale 
market. Retail prices are governed by wholesale prices, and 
the amount of legal tender currency in circulation can have but 
little effect upon either. 

If this reasoning is accepted the quantity theory of money 
breaks down. By admitting that it has broken down, and 
does not apply to present conditions in this country, we can quite 
easily get rid of our floating debt, and provide full and profitable 
employment for all.—Yours, etc., A STUDENT oF Facts. 


REAR LAMPS ON BICYCLES 


To the Editor of THE New STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I was astonished :to read a letter in your issue of Decem- 
ber 4th ventilating what your correspondent calls a grievance, 
namely, the existing Order compelling cyclists to carry rear 
lights. I was even more amazed to see that you endorsed his 
so-called grievance, which you term an “ intolerable burden.” 
As a frequent cyclist and also motorist at night I must say that 
the existing Order compelling cyclists to carry rear lights is one 
of the minor blessings which has arisen from the war. The 
time and trouble expended over the rear light are infinitesimal. 
The advantages are great, for as a cyclist one does not ride in 
fear of being knocked down by every passing car, and as a 
motorist one is not haunted by the fear of running into the back 
of a cycle, which without a rear lamp is one of the most difficult 
objects in the road to distinguish after dark.—Yours, etc., 

J. A. VENNING. 

Crouch House, Rickmansworth, Herts. 

[The suggestion that the regulation is made in the interests 
of cyclists does not seem to us to be tenable at all, in view of 
the fact that, as we are informed, all organisations and journals 
representing the interests of cyclists are opposed to it.—N.S.] 


EMOTION IN MUSIC 


To the Editor of THz NEw STATESMAN. 

Srr,—I have been keenly interested in the musical articles 
by Mr. W. J. Turner which have appeared in THE New 
STATESMAN lately. I agree with most of his ideas, but feel it 
is a pity he has not expressed them more clearly. In my own 
circle they have caused irritation, whereas, had they been 
differently worded, I believe they would have been greatly 
appreciated. 

Surely the style of the music determines how we listen te it. 
One composer appeals more to the intellect, another more to 
the heart, and so on. I get a certain amount of enjoyment 
out of every kind of music, as long as it is sincere. 

To my mind the best art, musical and otherwise, is a striving 
to show the spiritual meaning of life. Most composers catch 
but a fragment of it, and it is only when we come to the great 
masters, and listen to their inspired outpourings, that we are 
uplifted and satisfied.—Yours, etc., 

GERTRUDE TOMLINSON. 
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Miscellany 


THE EFFICACY OF FAITH 


es OME along,” said the youthful Major who 
was also a very famous airman. 
I followed as to slaughter, and presently 
stretched elderly legs up the high sides of 
the Avro. The mechanic in front and the Major in the 
pilot’s seat exchanged incantations. ‘* Contact,”’ barked 
the one. ‘“‘ Contact,’’ responded the other. Thereupon 
the devil that dwelt in the machine awoke, roaring. 
The mechanic slipped aside. We rushed forward, and 
up, and away. I had been told by all who loved and 
trembled for me to keep my mind and my eyes 
concentrated on my boots on pain of being catas- 
trophically sick. As well tell a boy to keep his tongue 
from the hole whence a tooth has been extracted. I 
looked over instantly. Nothing happened, not even a 
sense of giddiness or danger. One sat up to the neck 
in a well and gazed, as it were, from a high window. 
Whoever can do that with comfort may fly with 
happiness. The platform, not the vehicle, seemed to 
move. The ground fell away. For a moment I had 
an intimate view of the tops of trees and the roofs of 
sheds. A moment later, and they were remote and 
toylike. 

On the left, with hills and woods beyond, was the 
great sea inlet, reflecting cloud and sky, and dotted 
with ships to which their triangular wakes gave an 
appearance of enormous speed. On the right was 
England, vividly green, finically neat, miraculously 
beautiful, cut into irrationally small fields no bigger 
seemingly than backyards, and utterly empty of life. 
The narrow twisting roads stretched vacant, for one 
looked on the heads of men and from that height 
inexperienced eyes saw them not. It was a day of 
thick but broken clouds. Those above flung lakes of 
travelling shadow. Those below, of thinner texture, 
white as sunlight snow, but fleecy and transparent, 
crept, so it seemed, among the very hedgerows. 

We had no speaking tube. The pilot turned his 
grave young face in scrutiny. Had he the impudence 
to suppose that I, a rational being, in charge of a man 
who had been described as “‘ one of the three or four 
finest fliers in the world” was afraid? I waved 
ecstatically. Incontinently he plunged into a cloud 
and banked steeply. Up, in the semi-obscurity, rose 
one wing, down sank the other; and one stared through 
drifting mist at dim fields directly below. For a 
moment terror gripped one. Then came recollection of 
the fame of the pilot. If I had only one life, he had no 
more, and he would be unlikely to risk his only neck 
for the pleasure of frightening me. We emerged into 
clear air on level wings, and presently were over a 
country town, a neat red patch in a neat green land. 
And it was void and nothing moved thereon. The 
engine was shut off and the Avro planed like a seagull, 
silently over the silent fields to the aerodrome miles 
away. 

“ Found it exciting ?”’ said the Major. 

“Well, most interesting. But about as exciting as 
a cab-drive,” said I, chafling. 

“You must come again,” said he with dangerous 
cordiality. 
* > * oa * * 

A fortnight later I went. 

At first we watched a “ formation” about to start 
for a practice flight. At word of command each plane 
took on a dreadful semblance of insect life. Propellers 
waved like monstrous antenne; engines buzzed a 
gigantic threat; machines ran forward cocking their 
tails with gestures shockingly animate. They took the 


air; and, as they passed above, one shrank from the 





imminent pounce of long legs which would bear the 
victim to Heaven knows what awful feast. So I had 
seen flies in the inhuman clutch of wasps, and, in the 
distance, seaplanes bearing their floats like prey beneath 
them. One machine remained behind, buzzing inter- 
mittently, cocking and uncocking its tail, crawling 
hither and thither, like a wounded, furious hornet. 
It had engine troubles. 

My new pilot was an airman no less famous than the 
Major, and this time there was a speaking tube. We 
flew over the town wherein I dwell; on the ground no 
mean city, from the air an inconsiderable collection of 
huts among which it was impossible to identify the 
hovel which is my home. Returning, the pilot spied 
an accustomed speck on the ground. “* Chap in trouble. 
Must help a brother airman.” In a long field was a 
smiling youth beside an undamaged plane. Engine 
failure, help was coming. Reassured, we sought to rise 
again. But at some remote period that field had been 
trenched, and at every few yards were depressions into 
which the plane bumped. The pilot drew close to one 
long side, rushed between furrows at the opposite hedge, 
jumped it as prettily as a dog, swayed between flashing, 
ancient trees, and so reached the upper air. 

“Loop the loop,” said the voice in my ear. The 
plane, plunging first to gather speed, soared up, and 
over, backwards—very smoothly. And, as it seemed, 
the universe, not the plane turned. The skies swirled 
away, and there, hanging awfully in high heaven, were 
the fields—an unforgettable enormity. At that moment 
my stomach was just behind my teeth and at the exact 
centre of the universe. The fields whirled away, and 
there were the spinning skies again. Thereafter came 
confusion. Events followed so fast that, as with men 
in ardent battle, they left no memory. I am told we 
looped several times, and that, with my consent, we 
rolled—i.e., looped sideways. But of all this nothing 
lingers. 

I remember, however, the beginning of the spinning 
dive which commenced before my astonished stomach 
had quite recovered its ancient seat. The nose of the 
machine dipped vertically, and the fields began to spin 
from right to left. Faster and faster they spun till 
we looked down on a vast top in which objects merged, 
and the limits of which were at the dazzling horizon. 
The end of that also is lost. Again we floated on level 
wings at a moderate height—moderate as air heights go, 
two thousand feet or so. We were about to perform 
the “falling leaf.” I had heard of this as provocative 
of prodigious sickness and reflected bitterly on man’s 
inhumanity to man. The engine was shut off, the 
plane tipped sideways, and one stared on the fields 
over the right shoulder. It rolled back, and one stared 
at the fields over the left shoulder. Again, and again, 
and yet again. Nausea gripped me, disaster threatened, 
humiliation was at hand. But, happily, before the 
dread consummation, the limits of safety were reached. 
We were getting too low. It was necessary to start 
the engine and for that speed was required. As in 
the spinning dive, the nose was turned down, and we 
fell as a stone falls, but, if I remember rightly, with a 
dramatic inclination backwards so that the pilot’s 
head and all the front part of the plane seemed clear 
behind the passenger. Yet I sat firm in my seat. 
Already we were falling as fast as gravity could compass. 
The wind we made roared in my ears and turned the 
propellers, the engine picked up, and we rushed at 
mother earth, less than three hundred yards away, 
at an infernal pace. Objects on the ground swelled 
as balloons swell; but instantly, and magically, and 
awfully. Instinct shrieked that I was about to die, 
but reason still whispered that I was safe. 

Zoop. We had turned, we had curved, we were 
soaring upwards, and I was filled with enormous 
exultation. The pilot turned in laughter. Afterwards 
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he said that my unconscious war-whoopings had nearly 
ruptured his ears. 
he Major was waiting for us. 

“Found it exciting this time?” said he. 

* Well, not bad,” said I. 

“Come and have a drink, you humbug,” said he. 

Thus I triumphed through faith—in my pilots. 

ARCHDALL REID. 


Art 


THE BURLINGTON FINE ARTS 
CLUB 
Six: Winter Exhibition at the Burlington Fine Arts 


Club contains a collection of Chippendale furniture 
and on the walls a miscellaneous but extremely 
interesting collection of pictures. 

Chippendale furniture is the English expression of the 
rococo style. Nearly all styles of art suffer from trans- 
portation; they degenerate in proportion as they spread 
from their centre of origin. But the rococo style was so 
elegant, so fine drawn in its fantasy, so over-subtilised in 
its Parisian home that, it seems to me, it gained by rustica- 
tion. I know this is a heresy, but I prefer the rough gilt 
mirrors, which used to adorn the small country houses of 
Normandy and still survive in the brocanteurs’ shops, to 
the marvellously finished originals which decorated the 
rooms of Louis XV.’s mistresses. So, too, our English 
version seems to me in some ways more agreeable than the 
original. It is, of course, a much more distinct variety than 
the rococo of provincial France. Chippendale and those 
who worked around him added inventions of their own, 
but more important still they withheld more than they added. 
They checked the riot of fancy of the true Rococians, and 
kept enough of the austerity of the late seventeenth century 
style to give to their pieces a structural expressiveness that 
their more agile and abandoned contemporaries missed. 

But I know that I have no business to speak of furniture 
without possessing that expert knowledge which can detect 
the hand of the Bond Street imitator, and I should not have 
dared to do so at all, except that the collection at Savile 
Row inspires one with complete confidence in the genuine- 
ness and quality of the specimens. 

Among the pictures the great sensation is undoubtedly 
the long panel by Piero di Cosimo, lent by Prince Paul of 
Serbia. It represents a forest fire, the birds streaming away 
across the sky, the animals rushing headlong and jumping or 
swimming a stream which surrounds the forest. A peasant 
with a yoke makes frantic gestures towards his runaway 
oxen. In the foreground a cow lows, a lion turns round to 
roar at the fire, a bear and her cubs climb into safety. It 
is the strangest conception of which Piero di Cosimo alone 
of the artists of his time was capable. The strange thing is 
that for so wild a fantasist as he was, Piero was so learned 
a painter and also so intensely a painter. One might have 
expected that one whose mind evolved such strange 
themes would have been content to illustrate them—that 
an artist fos whom invention was so recondite and compli- 
cated a business would have been indifferent to more purely 
esthetic qualities. One might have expected something 
of the slapdash carelessness of a Carpaccio, another fantasist. 
But Piero di Cosimo is always no less intent on design 
than in recording his strange inventions. His drawing 
is splendid, it has that naive look of unfamiliarity, that 
want of conventional verisimilitude which comes from 
profound observation and contemplation of form. Both 
in colour and quality this panel is unusual in Piero’s work. 
Its obfuse greens and browns give it something of the 
mystery of surface of an ancient Chinese lacquer. 

Sir Herbert Cook’s admirable little picture, ‘‘ Medea and 
her Children,” by Ercole Roberti, is shown here, not for the 
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first time ; there is a special reason for this in that he has 
had the good fortune to pick up a panel which evidently 
is a companion piece. The subject is at present unknown; 
it probably refers to some unfamiliar passage in Greek or 
Roman history. It represents a nobleman and lady stand- 
ing together—he with a look of pained suspicion and 
reproach, she expatiating and protesting, and showing him 
her right foot which has been wounded. There is nothing 
here quite comparable to the firm drawing and design of 
Medea’s children, but the picture has all Ercole Roberti’s 
rather tight, dry enamel-like quality and brilliant trans. 
parency of colour. 

Another novelty is a minute panel of ‘‘ St. George and the 
Dragon” attributed to Hubert van Eyck, but clearly, | 
think, not of the Bruges school, but by some miniaturist 
working in the tradition of Campin. It is more remarkable 
for its technical dexterity and microscopic finish than for 
any higher qualities. 

There are a good many Dutch pictures. A little landscape 
signed by Nicholas Hals, one of Franz Hals’ seven sons, 
is more pleasing and more sensitive than most of Franz’s 
pictures, but one doesn’t like to think what Franz must 
have said to so feeble and unaccomplished a performance, 
if his son ever had the misfortune to show it to him. 

The Rembrandt portrait of a man of 1633 is as unpleasant 
and as “speaking a likeness” as most of Rembrandt’s 
work of this period. But underneath its banality and dull 
literalness one can just dimly discern here and there the 
signs of the great artist, still at this date masquerading 
as a successful portrait painter. 

Another large composition is also attributed in the 
catalogue to Rembrandt, but it can hardly be his. Bernard 
Fabroteus would be a more probable title, and for him it is 
a good work. 

There is an exquisite de Witte of his usual subject. What 
a pity it was that so gifted an artist let himself be limited 
to this eternal “ Interior of a Church,” just because the 
public had learned to admire that and presumably would 
take nothing else at his hands. Dutch art of the seven- 
teenth century seems to have laboured under the same kind 
of disabilities as the art of to-day ; to have been almost as 
much at the mercy of the bourgeoisie. But de Witte had 
a sense of colour and tone, and of the values of spaces, 
comparable almost to Corot’s. 

English art is represented splendidly in a Gainsborough 
landscape. It belongs to his late period. There is none 
of the minute careful observation of his early landscapes. 
It is conceived as a mass of slightly modulated dark wood- 
land silhouetted against a luminous afternoon sky piled up 
with white cumulus clouds. It is painted with that in- 
comparable, effortless elegance and care of handling to which 
even Gainsborough attained only in his maturity. The other 
English pictures are not so happy. Reynolds’ portrait 
of Miss Hickey is just a pretty picture of a very pretty 
woman. It shows what happened to Reynolds when he 
forgot the grand manner and was carried away by a very 
ordinary kind of admiration for his model. It is direct and 
simple enough, but Reynolds’ direct vision apparently 
lacked distinction. He avoided the commonplace only 
when he remembered to be a stylist. 

The Raeburn portrait of a man in red robes must, I 
suppose, be called a good Raeburn, but here, too, there is 
nothing but facile accomplishment to admire. Raeburn 
expresses himself clearly and easily enough, but what he 
had to express was so obvious, so vulgar in its emphasis, 
that one can feel but little satisfaction in the result. Few 
names have survived for so many centuries with so little 
to account for their fame as Murillo’s, but the bust of a git! 


‘by him in the present exhibition, though it is only a very 


second or third rate performance, at least shows that 
Murillo did at times understand something of style. Com- 
pared with either the Reynolds or the Raeburn it has an 
air of scholarship and artistic education which gives it @ 
relative distinction. Rocer Fry. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


am told that Stendhal’s Autobiography, which he 
called La Vie de Henri Brulard, is a book which 
makes an unforgettable impression of truthfulness. 
Some day I intend to read it. Yesterday I came across and 
read without stopping from cover to cover, another auto- 
biography which made precisely that impression on me. It 
isa rapid account of the youth of a man who wrote one short 
masterpiece, Adolphe. Benjamin Constant was an extraor- 
dinary character. You could not call him a great man ; you 
could not say that he had a mind of the first order or an 
imagination of the first order ; you could not say that he was 
anoble character. Andyet ... he wrote Adolphe, Le Cahier 
Rouge (which is the fragment of autobiography referred to), 
a really intimate Intimate Journal, invented the philoso- 
phy of Nineteenth-Century Liberalism, and was himself 
in no way inferior to his works, as many a good writer often 
turns out to be. He was fantastic, brilliant, wildly impul- 
sive. Intellectually honest to a very unusual degree he was 
at the same time the play actor of his own emotions. He 
was the most brilliant, gifted creature imaginable; witty 
and quick, full of fire and knowledge, ceaselessly but 
erratically energetic, a fine orator, an admirable reasoner, 
the most consistent of politicians (theoretically), and the 
gayest of mockers. He understood himself and, on reflection, 
other people, extraordinarily well. He had that instan- 
taneous comprehension of the point which we associate with 
remarkable men of action. Indeed, when he writes, he 
analyses a situation with the simplifying swiftness of a man 
of action ; intellectually his power of concluding is precisely 
the most remarkable thing about him. But—here is the 
puzzle—his insight had no effect whatever upon his actions ! 
To see and approve the better course and follow the worse 
is not rare, especially in moral aspirants ; but to do deliber- 
ately the most foolish thing is astonishing. Benjamin 
Constant is like a man cut in half, The reasonable half, 
Constant, addresses the other as the Host in the Merry 
Wives of Windsor addresses Bardolph, when he engages him 
as tapster: “‘Let me see thee froth and live”; and 
Benjamin proceeds to froth and live with a vengeance. 
* * * 


Here is an episode from the Cahier Rouge which illustrates 
this. Benjamin Constant has been living six months in 
Paris, talking, making debts, making love, and gambling 
(remember he was an extremely promising, ambitious 
youth); his father hears of his escapades and writes in 
wrath and distress; Benjamin must either come home to 
Geneva at once or try to make a good match and settle 
down to a serious, purposeful life. The girl his father 
had in mind was very pretty and sixteen years old. “I 
did not hesitate to try my luck. I began, according to 
custom, by writing to the mother to ask for the hand of 
her daughter. She replied in the most friendly way, but 
refused, on the ground that her daughter was already promised 
toa man who was to marry her in a few months. Still, I 
do not think she considered this refusal irrevocable ; for 
one thing, I have learned since that she made enquiries in 
Switzerland regarding my fortune, and for another, she gave 
me every opportunity she could of talking with her daughter 
alone. I proceeded to behave as though I were perfectly 
mad. Instead of taking advantage of her mother’s friendly 
feeling, who even in refusing me had shown it clearly, I 
insisted on embarking upon a romance with the daughter 
—in the absurdest way possible. I did not try the least 
to please her; I did not breathe a word to her about my 
feelings. I continued to converse with her as timidly as it 
1s possible to conceive anyone doing when I found her alone. 
But I wrote her a beautiful letter, as if I were addressing a 
girl whose parents were forcing her to marry some man 
distasteful to her and I proposed to elope with her. Her 
mother, to whom she no doubt showed this strange letter, 
was indulgent enough to allow her daughter to reply as 
though she had known nothing about it... . 

* * * 


“I had started on that tack, and the devil himself 
would not make me change it. . . . At last an incident 





occurred which brought everything to an end in a crisis. 
Madame Pourras, who had had affairs of the heart all her 
life, possessed at that moment a recognised lover. Ever 
since I had asked for her daughter’s hand, she had con- 
tinued to treat me in the most friendly manner, seeming to 
ignore my ridiculous correspondence, and while writing 
every day to the daughter proposing to run off with her, 
I made the mother the confidant of my emotions and my 
unhappiness : I did all this, I should add, without reflection 
and without the smallest bad faith. With Madame Pourras 
herself I continued to have long téte-d-téte conversations. 
Her lover began to get angry. There were violent scenes 
between them, I am sure, and Madame Pourras being a 
woman nearly fifty years old, and reluctant to lose a 
lover who might be her last, determined to reassure him. 
One day I was pouring out to her, as usual, my lamentations, 
when M. de Sainte-Croix suddenly appeared and showed 
himself to be in a vile temper, whereupon Madame Pourras 
took me by the hand and led me up to him, and asked 
me to avow solemnly that I loved her daughter, that I 
had asked for her hand and that she, Madame Pourras, 
was in no way connected with my constant presence in 
the house. In exacting this confession from me she saw 
a means of allaying the storms in M. de Sainte-Croix. But 
I saw the matter from a different angle. I saw myself 
dragged before a complete stranger in order that I might 
confess myself an unsuccessful lover, rejected equally by 
daughter and by mother. The wound to my vanity threw 
me into a veritable frenzy. By chance I had in my 
pocket a little bottle of opium—which I had of late carried 
about with me. .. . When Mme. Pourras had finished posing 
her questions, I told her that I thanked her for having 
placed me in a situation which left me nothing further to 
do, and taking out my little phial, I raised it to my lips. 
I recall that during this short instant I propounded to 
myself a ‘dilemma’ which confirmed my resolution : 
‘If I die of it,’ I said to myself, ‘it is all over; and, 
if they save me, it is impossible that Mlle. Pourras will 
not grow tender towards a man who wished to kill himself 
for her.’ Whereupon I swallowed my opium. I do not 
believe in any case there was enough of it to do me great 
harm, and as M. de Sainte-Croix threw himself at me, I 
spilt most of it. They were extremely alarmed. They 
made me drink acids to counteract the effect of the opium. 
I submitted with complete docility, not because I was 
afraid, but because they would have insisted and I 
should have found it tiresome to struggle.” Well, 
the end of it was that after having swallowed all the 
remedies and listened with a tragic air to a little sermon half 
compassionate and half tutorial, Mademoiselle herself 
came in. She and her mother were going to a first night 
of Beaumarchais at the Opera; they offered to take him 
with them. He was in the maddest of high spirits all that 
evening, and the next day he was completely cured of his 
infatuation. 


* * x 


Now, as an episode in the life of a young romantic of 
1787 this is not very strange, but what is strange is that 
Benjamin Constant continued to behave more or less in 
this way all his life. During the day Benjamin went on 
like that; at night Constant, with merciless precision, 
recorded the kind of fool he was. It is the oddest partner- 
ship. He was one of Napoleon’s ministers during the 
100 days; he was an influential liberal journalist under the 
Restoration, a deputy in 1819, and in 1830 it was worth 
Louis Philippe’s while to pay his gambling debts—some 
100,000 frances. His , organ of brain was naturally 
so powerful that in spite of flying out emotionally 
in all directions like a cracker, he remained a 
political personage of the second importance. Spark- 
ling talker, incorrigible gambler and duellist (he fought 
twenty duels), lucid thinker, nearly a great artist, first-rate 
analyst, impassioned lover—he was never really admired. 
About that transaction with Louis Philippe and his political 
honesty, the bitter saying ran at the time—“il s’est vendu, 
mais il ne s’est pas livré ”—which also defines his relation 
to the romantic movement of his period; he could, he 
did, haul down the flag of reason, but he would not capitulate. 

AFFABLE Hawk. 
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COMMUNISM AND PRIVATE 
PROPERTY 


An Essay on Mediaeval Economic Teaching. By GrorcEr 
O’Brien. Longmans. 12s. 6d. net. 


Dr. George O’Brien, an author of much patristic erudition, 
has written in the form of a solid treatise what is really a 
polemical tract, designed to comfort those whose minds 
have been disturbed by Socialist quotations from the New 
Testament and the Fathers, derogatory to the economics 
of the Capitalist System. With a great parade of texts 
and citations, he makes it appear doubtful whether the 
Early Church at Jerusalem ever practised Communism to 
any other extent than very liberal voluntary charity 
towards those of the faithful who were not blessed with 
an abundance of the world’s goods. Moreover, the attempt 
of many modern Christian Socialists to deduce from the 
patristic writers a condemnation of private property is 
alleged to be erroneous; even the right of property in 
human beings was upheld by the Fathers. Trading trans- 
actions were to be governed by the Just Price. Labour 
was merely to be liberally remunerated. Usury was 
condemned, but not necessarily (under certain circum- 
stances) the equivalent of interest, whilst rent was always 
justified; and therefore what the British Government 
terms “‘ unearned income,” and also living by owning. 
Accordingly (though we cannot trace the sequitur), Dr. 
O’Brien thinks that Socialism “is founded on a philo- 
sophical basis which conflicts with the very foundations of 
Christianity,” and (in defiance of the many quotations that 
have been drawn from the Fathers) “it finds no support 
in the teaching of the scholastic writers.” All of which, 
as Mr. Merdle observed on an interesting occasion, is, to 
the disquieted Christian of to-day, “ cheering to know.” 

We make no pretence to judge whether it is Dr. O’Brien, 
or those other Christians whom he controverts, who are 
manipulating texts and selecting quotations to demonstrate 
something which is contrary to the general tenor and true 
meaning, either of the Acts of the Apostles or of the 
writings of the Fathers of the Church. If there are, in the 
twentieth century, any persons to whom it seems conclusive 
that the Church at Jerusalem, for a short time, had 
or had not “all things in common,” and that Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, and St. Thomas Aquinas thought 
private property to be against God’s will, or held it to be 
of Divine institution, we do not grudge them all the comfort 
they can get out of Dr. O’Brien’s pages. Neither the 
practice of the Church at Jerusalem,.nor the speculations 
of the Fathers—not even all the metaphysical reasonings 
of Aquinas himself—appear to afford us much guidance in 
considering the cases of Coats or Port Sunlight, the “ big 

five’ of the American packing houses, or the multifarious 
activities of Hugo Stinnes. It would have been indeed a 
miracle if anything conclusive on the subject could have 
been discovered in Lactantius. 

We hope that Dr. O’Brien will not regard it as irreverent 
if we suggest that the writers whom he quotes with so 
much assurance were, in the sphere of economics as dis- 
tinguished from theology, as little marked by fineness of 
analysis, accuracy of terminology or consistency of thought 
as Dr. O’Brien himself, and probably for a like reason. 
They were unfamiliar even with the economic phenomena 
of their own times, which had not been made the subject 
of scientific study, whilst of the widely different economic 
facts of the present day they could naturally have had no 
inkling. Dr. O’Brien himself talks always of “ private 
property” as if this were a term with a rigidly pre- 
scribed and invariable denotation; and he knows of 
no distinction between Socialism and Communism. He 
has, indeed, the excuse that the common thought and 
speech of persons thinking themselves educated make the 
same mistakes, whilst Socialists themselves contribute to 
the confusion by a similar looseness of phraseology. 








Not to speak of the Church at Jerusalem, what is meant 


by the assertion or the denial that the Soviet Government . 


of Lenin’s Russia has abolished private property and 
introduced Communism ? We must first ask in which of its 
five different meanings—there may perhaps be more—the 
word “Communism” is used. We have first the usual 
British significance of “‘ having all things in common,” so 
that, as at an ordinary, adequately supplied, family dinner 
table, each adult takes as much, or as little, as he desires, 
without measure or stint. This seems to have been the 
Communism aimed at by the various Utopian “ com- 
munities ”’ of the first half of the nineteenth century, which, 
to the confusion of the unwary, usually styled themselves, 
not Communist, but Socialist experiments—although 
nothing could well be more unlike what is now meant by 
Socialism. We have not yet found it convenient in this 
country to extend this form of Communism, in which the 
very notion of equality is transcended, much beyond the 
enjoyment of the atmosphere and the sunshine, the use 
of the public thoroughfares, the municipal sewers and 
parks, and soon. It seems doubtful whether Soviet Russia 
has gone much, if any, further along this line than Man- 
chester has. 


A second meaning of Communism, for which authority 
may be found, is that of an equal distribution of this or 
that desirable thing, or of all things, among the whole 
population—a sense in which Communism is not only 
consistent with the idea of “ private property,” but actually 
implies it. Of this “‘ Communism by rationing ”’ all civilised 
communities have, in one or other form, had an increasing 
experience in times of shortage ; and whether or not Soviet 
Russia under normal circumstances will adopt this form 
to a greater extent than other countries we cannot yet tell. 
A third form of Communism is that in which the visible 
needs of the individual, rather than his appetites or desires, 
are supplied without measure or stint—this, again, being 
entirely consistent with the institution of private property. 
This ‘“‘ Communism in Treatment,” which is the very reverse 
of equality, is exemplified to a constantly increasing extent 
in the public provision for the sick and infirm; in another 
sense in our public provision of education; and even in 
the theory (though not in the practice) of the Poor Law. 
A fourth sense in which proposals are said to be Communist 
is equivalent to “ nationalisation” or ‘* municipalisation,” 
as when the postal or telegraph service, the railways 
or the mines, or the supply of water, gas and electricity is 
undertaken by the corporate authority of the community, 
local or national, or a municipal theatre or pawnshop 
is instituted. How this process, which Lenin appears to 
have carried very far, at least on paper, and which is more 
correctly termed Socialism, can be supposed to be incon- 
sistent with the institution of private property in every- 
thing not nationalised, passes comprehension. Finally, 
there is the peculiar fifth sense (which happens to be that 
in which alone Lenin and his followers actually call them- 
selves Communists, and that in which they are now so 
termed throughout Continental Europe), meaning merely 
adherents to, and followers of the so-called “* Communist 
Manifesto” of Karl Marx in 1847. Now Marx styled that 
celebrated manifesto ‘‘ Communist,” as he elsewhere ex- 
plained, not because it contained a word of Communism 
in the sense of “ having all things in common,” but expressly 
because he wished to dissociate his doctrine from that of 
the Utopian voluntary communities to which the word 
Socialist was then usually applied, and with which he 
wished to have nothing in common. And so, because 
Marx in 1847 was anxious not to be supposed to be advocat- 
ing the “ having all things in common,” which was what 
people then usually meant by Socialism, but to get estab- 
lished what we should now consider a proletarian, but 
none the less governmental or democratically authoritarian 
Collectivism, a system the opposite of Communism of 
the abolition of private property in all that was not 
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“ collectivised,” Lenin and his followers, wishing to 
claim the authority of this Marxian Manifesto of 1847, 
called themselves—to the confusion of honest Britishers 
ignorant of these subtle distinctions—simply Com- 
munists ! 

If, then, it is asked, is Socialism (or Communism in any 
but the first sense above stated) inconsistent with the 
institution of private property, the answer is emphatically 
and decisively in the negative. Far from wishing to abolish 
or destroy private property, as such, Socialists aim very 
largely at increasing its amount, and widening its diffusion. 
Indeed, it is precisely the fact that the present system of 
society, in reality, prevents all but a tiny proportion of the 
population from owning anything that can reasonably ‘be 
called property, which inspires most of the Socialist indig- 
nation against the existing order. It is literally accurate 
to say that, in a completely Socialist community, as visual- 
ised by Socialists, the aggregate value or amount of private 
property (in home and homestead, paraphernalia and 
tools, insurance and savings) would be very much greater 
than it is in the United States or the United Kingdom 
to-day. What is always forgotten is that under no known 
system of society has it been permissible to make every 
kind of desirable thing private property. Even Roman 
Law forbade private property in the city wall—just as 
American Law forbids private property in human beings, 
and British Law to-day forbids private property in the 
postal and telegraph service. What Socialists assert is 
that the conception of private property has been too widely 
extended. Certain things—such as land, railways, mines, 
industrial plant—had, nowadays, better be put in the 
category of the city wall or the main sewer. But this 
sorting out of the things in which private property shall 
not be permissible is no more incompatible with “* private 
property,”’ or inconsistent with this as a Divine institution, 
than was the prohibition of chattel slavery or the abolition 
of pocket boroughs. Nor does such a redefinition of the 
permissible sphere of private property, which may cause 
a redistribution of the investment of our savings, imply 
even any limitation of its aggregate value, any more 
than it implies a limitation of the Savings Bank 
Deposits, of the National Debt, or of the Insurance Fund. 
As to possible limitations of the amount of individual 
fortunes, it suffices to say that the Vatican itself has never 
so much as deprecated the most steeply graduated scale of 
Death Duties. But of all this Dr. O’Brien has apparently 
no inkling. SIDNEY WEBB. 


LIFE AND LITERATURE 


Life and Literature. By Larcapio Hearn. 
25s. net. 

It seems odd that we should have to thank the University 
of Tokyo for some of the best modern criticisms on English 
literature. Yet no one who has read the previous volumes 
of Lafeadio Hearn’s, or who reads this, will refuse to admit 
that, in the effort to make an alien literature plain to the 
Japanese, Hearn was forced to a simplicity and a lucidity 
which resulted in critical work of a kind one would not 
have thought him capable. Tokyo has recently selected 
another English professor, Mr. Robert Nichols, and it will 
be interesting to see how far his scheme of teaching will 
agree with Hearn’s. Hearn’s judgments on certain indi- 
viduals are not likely to meet with acceptance to-day. For 
one thing, Hearn was an ardent Spencerian, and this leads 
him to odd comparisons, such as that Meredith (in whom 
he detects an adhesion to the evolutionary philosophy) has 
‘a profundity exceeding Browning’s; he is essentially a 
psychological poet, but he is also an evolutionary philosopher, 
while Browning scarcely was.” While individual judgments 
may be wrong, while readers may think he is too enthusi- 
astic over a minor poet like de Tabley, and too gentle to the 
feverish rhetoric of Sydney Dobell, there can be no question 
of the soundness of his general critical standards. Hearn, 


Heinemann. 





having to teach English literature to foreigners, was quick 
to see the importance of teaching it as a part of European 
literature, and of continually reminding his hearers of the 
fact that all national literature is coloured by national 
and temporal prejudices. He has a very suggestive and 
provocative passage on the entrance of the love-interest into 
literature. He scarcely perhaps sees the full importance 
of the connection between Platonic and Dantesque theories 
of love, and the connection of each of them with the orthodox 
teaching of the Church. He fastens, that is, on the romantic 
conception of love which he dates from Richardson; though 
there is something to be said for the argument that this 
romantic conception was itself a development of, or a 
decadence from, the metaphysical theories of poets like 
Donne and Crashaw. Still he is right in his point that 
there has been great literature devoid of the love interest, 
and that there may be again. 

Preparatory to his discussions on separate authors, there 
are excellent chapters on the general problems of literature, 
including a particularly good one in which he compares the 
respective merits of Mr. Gosse, Dr. Saintsbury and Dr. 
Dowden. It is amusing to notice how he is compelled to 
give the palm to Dr. Saintsbury, in spite of that critic’s 
notorious freedom from any affection for the evolutionary 
philosophy. Hearn did not confine himself to English 
literature. There is an excellent chapter on “Some French 
Romantics,” in which, by the way, there is one sentence 
which must be due to a mistake of the student from whose 
copy these lectures are printed. Hearn could not have 
said that “Georges Sand in all respects resembles the 
English George Eliot.”” There is also a happy chapter on 
Amis and Amile: the end is a good example of the way 
Hearn endeavoured to bring his hearers into contact with 
the idea behind literature. 

Where did the medizval imagination get its material for the 
story? Partly perhaps from the story of Abraham; but the 
Scriptural material is so admirably worked over that the whole 
thing appears deliciously original. That was the great art of the 
Middle Ages—to make old, old things quite new by the magic of 
spiritual imagination. Men then lived in a world of dreams. And 
that world still attracts us, for the simple reason that happiness 
chiefly consists in dreams. Exact science may help us a great deal, 
no doubt, but mathematics do not render us any happier. Dreams 
do, if we can believe them. The Middle Ages could believe them. 
We, at the best, can only try. 

It was a cruel piece of irony that the man who felt like that 
should have become a Spencerian. In his way Hearn 
reminds us not a little of Shelley, who tied his soul to the 
comfortless, realistic philosophy of Godwin, and whose 
heart continually contradicted his philosophy. Hearn is 
no more at home with his evolutionary philosophy. He is 
continually in this volume praising poets who will give him 
an anodyne, poets who dream, and whose dreams, if not 
true, he found beautiful. 


ENDS AND MEANS 


The Coming Revolution. By Grratp GovuLp. 
and Co. 6s. net. 

Direct Action. By Wii11am Me ior. Leonard Parsons. 
4s. 6d. net. 

These two books, both by members of the editorial staff 
of the Daily Herald, form an interesting contrast. The 
contrast is in the different ways in which they present 
the same ideas. Mr. Gould’s book presents the claims and 
aims of organised Labour, particularly of the more arti- 
culate sections of Labour’s “ Left wing,” in terms of sweet 
reasonableness and persuasive eloquence. Mr. Mellor is 
also eloquent—sometimes more eloquent than Mr. Gould— 
but he does not reason: he hits his reader bang in the 
eve. Mr. Mellor’s view of the industrial situation is simple. 
He sees it as a class struggle from which the only outlet 
lies through an intensified class war conducted mainly 
by direct action on the part of the organised workers. 


Collins 
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Mr. Gould also welcomes direct action, and recognises the 
limitations of Parliamentary democracy; but with Mr. 
Mellor it is not a question of Parliamentary democracy 
having “ limitations,” but of it not being democracy at all, 
or, if it is, of democracy being a very disagreeable thing. 
Mr. Mellor sees the State simply as the ‘“‘ Executive Com- 
mittee for administering the affairs of the whole governing 
class”; he does not disguise his view that capitalism will 
only be overthrown by violence, replying to the violence 
with which the capitalist class will defend its possessions 
when really attacked. Mr. Gould, on the other hand, 
although he feels certain about the ‘Coming Revolution,” 
believes that this revolution can still be peaceable. He 
finds a way of reconciling his belief in it and in the 
extended use of direct action, with adherence to the general 
lines of the Labour Party’s existing policy. Mr. Mellor’s 
book is an excellent hard-hitting pamphlet, somewhat 
spoilt by being enlarged to the dimensions of a book. 
What it has to say, it says well and clearly and with a 
vitality and freedom from jargon which are refreshing, 
but it has not really very much to say when the central 
idea has once been expounded. Mr. Mellor’s industrial 
psychology is really a little too simple. It is all plain 
blacks and whites with no intermediate shades, and very 
little recognition of difficulties to be surmounted, or of the 
need for a policy of construction as well as of destruction. 


Mr. Gould, on the other hand, while always writing 
well and pleasantly, lacks punch. His book shows traces 
of haste, and its form is not always satisfactory; but on 
the whole he has given a good exposition in essentially 
simple terms of the new tendencies that are at work in 
the world of organised Labour. His book is not mainly 
a study of economic theories or ideas of social reorganisation. 
It moves principally in the realm of hard facts, and the 
author’s main contention—his “single argument” as he 
calls it—“ is first and last that redistribution of the national 
income by communal ownership and workers’ control is 
an urgent and inevitable economic necessity.”” Mr. Gould’s 
conclusion is that “ we can accept the redistribution and 
have a peaceful revolution. We can, by illegitimate and 
violent means, resist the redistribution, and have a bloody 
revolution. There is no third way.” In short, according 
to Mr. Gould, the revolution itself is inevitable, and it is 
only a question of the way in which it is to come, and of 
estimating the chances that it will lead either to a better 
social order or to chaos following upon violence. 

In arguing his thesis, Mr. Gould, with a greater amount 
in detail, goes over a good deal of the same ground as Mr. 
Mellor. He, too, sees in recent industrial events in this 
country the beginning of a process through which the 
organised working class movement as a whole is delivering 
a challenge not only to capitalism but to Parliamentary 
democracy as well. He sees that the coming revolution 
must be economic as well as political in its methods, and 
not only in its results. “ It may be,” he says, “ that the 
economic revolution must precede any effective political 
change.” 

But, while the greater part of Mr. Gould’s book is devoted 
to giving an account of the growing challenge of organised 
Labour to the existing social system, he also gives, within 
a very short compass, an outline of the new ideas which 
are moving the world of Labour. He does very much 
better for the year 1920 what Mr. Wells did fifteen years 
or so ago in New Worlds for Old. That is to say, he inter- 
prets the movements of Labour to the ordinary man of 
the middle class in such a way that there is no excuse for 
not understanding them. Anyone who wants to under- 
stand the psychology of “left wing” Communism as it 
it appears in this country cannot do better than read 
Mr. Mellor. Anyone who wants to understand how it 
is that the main army of British Labour, without in any 
sense accepting the methods of Communism, is rapidly 
developing its challenge to the capitalist order of society, 


cannot do better than read Mr. Gould. He will find the 
points of agreement and of difference between the two 
books equally instructive. They are agreed in their view 
that the capitalist system is approaching the period of its 
inevitable collapse, and in holding that its replacement 
will come about mainly as the result of the tendencies 
which are now at work in the world of organised Labour. 
But they disagree about method as they disagree in 
temperament. Mr. Gould desires to persuade man to 
accept the coming change as inevitable. Mr. Mellor would 
be more congenially employed in breaking in upon his 
colleague’s persuasions with a knuckle-duster. 


DR. JOHNSON 


Johnson Club Papers. By Various Hanps. 
10s. 6d. 

The Johnson Club, founded in 1884, published their first 
series of papers in 1899. Among the survivors of those who 
contributed to that original volume are the editors of this 
second series of twelve papers. They include Johnson's 
attitude to the Law, to Ireland, to Liberty, to Lord Monboddo, 
and treatises on his Expletives, his Character as it is 
demonstrated in his writing, his Dictionary, and others, 
Among the authors are Mr. Edward Clodd, the late 
Mr. Spencer Leigh Hughes, Mr. A. B. Walkley and Sir 
Chartres Biron. 

It is almost inevitable that the eye should be attracted 
immediately to the name of the paper entitled “‘ Dr. Johnson’s 
Expletives ’’ and the name of the author, Mr. Leigh Hughes. 
The general idea of Johnson’s character held by those who 
are not Johnsonians is that he was a violent, argumentative 
gentleman whose sole contribution to conversation was an 
incessant flow of rude contradiction, invariably prefaced by 
the word “ Sir.” 

Those who had the hardihood to stand up against him 
were classed either as rascals, liars, or madmen. 

But Mr. Hughes analyses his use of these terms of endear- 
ment, and also examines his combativeness and violence. 
** Johnson did some growling, though he did more barking, 
but it was not always or, indeed, generally savage or defiant 
barking. It was often the joyous uproar of an honest dog, 
delighted to find himself in the company of other dogs 
and eager to join in the give-and-take of the occasion.” 
When Johnson was knocked up at three in the morning 
by Beauclerk and Langton he hailed them: “* What, is it 
you, you dogs? I'll have a frisk with you.” Generally, 
these words meant little to him. A liar was an unfortunate 
who was deluded, not a wilful fabricator. A madman was 
merely one who held a different opinion, a rascal usually an 
excellent fellow. It was surely far better to be denounced 
as a rogue by him than to be dismissed as was Mr. Dudley 
Long: “He fillsachair. He is a man of genteel appearance, 
and thatis all.” Mr. Hughes’ essay includes a quotation 
from the Idler of extraordinary aptness for the present 
time. ‘‘ Among the calamities of war may be justly num- 
bered the diminution of the love of truth, by the falsehoods 
which interest dictates and credulity encourages. A peace 
will equally leave the warrior and relater of wars destitute 
of employment; and I know not whether more is to be 
dreaded from streets filled with soldiers accustomed to 
plunder or from garrets filled with scribblers accustomed 
to lie.” 

The story of the Dictionary is told by Mr. George Radford, 
how Johnson was commissioned to write it, and how the 
publishers grew angry at the delay and how Johnson grew 
angry with the publishers. At last he delivered his ulti- 
matum, which was practically a threat to declare a one-man 
strike. The publishers were amenable to reason, and after 
that all went amicably, and the sale of the Dictionary 
more than justified the confidence which had been given to 
the solitary lexicographer. 

Mr. A. B. Walkley writes of Johnson and the Theatre: 
Of course, Johnson went to the East, because the tragedians 
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of that age turned to the East™as persistently as many of 
the novelists of our own time to the East-End.” 

His tragedies—for tragedy was in the air; tragedy was 
the fashion—were written entirely with the head rather 
than the heart. Dialogue was the mainspring, sensibilities 
were entirely dependent and subordinate. Local colour 
was not introduced at all. Johnson denied that any special 
aptitude was necessary for writing tragic poetry, and he 
never inquired of himself if he had the qualifications of a 
tragedian. Everyone was writing tragic poetry, so why 
not Johnson? At last he began to give up frequenting 
the Green Room, and assigned for the reason the high moral 
standpoint that “the silk stockings and white bosoms of 
your actresses excite my amorous propensities.” 

The Johnson Club Papers are full of good things and 
pleasant wit and scholarly research. The stories which 
abound throughout are too numerous to quote, and all too 
good to allow of the selection of one or two. 

The only comment which may fairly be made on the book 
is on the preface. Twenty-one years have elapsed between 
the publication of the first series of papers and the second. 
Must another twenty-one years elapse between the publica- 
tion of the second series and the third? 


AMERICAN SCHOLARSHIP LEADS 


Shakespearean Playhouses. By Joserpu Quincy ADAMs, 
Constable. 21s. net. 


On more scores than the score of achievement must it 
be accounted unto America for righteousness that within 
the past decade she has appreciably augmented the common 
store of Elizabethan knowledge. Things might so easily 
have been otherwise. American scholarship for long was 
on the wrong tack. Misled by its blind admiration of 
German exegesis, it blundered badly in the beginning in 
pinning its faith to the fantastic, impossible theorems of 
the Brodmeier school regarding the physical disposition of 
the Elizabethan stage. Sanity, however, eventually came 
uppermost; a revulsion occurred; and, tired with paltering 
with intermediate futilities, the avid investigator went 
direct to the source. Scientific research took the place of 
idle speculation, with the result that to-day in Wallace, 
Reynolds, Graves, Adams, and Thaler, America boasts a 
phalanx of explorers before which we have nothing to 
oppose. But it is matter for regret that Professor C. W. 
Wallace, the one man in the group who enjoys universal 
fame, should have personally exemplified the truism that 
the ability to find is not always accompanied by the ability 
to demonstrate. Not a few of his trouvailles have had their 
value discounted by his attempts to deduce from them 
unsustainable theories. Vigorous remonstrance was natur- 
ally indulged in when in his efforts to bolster up these theories 
he proceeded to twist old facts out of their true meaning. 
Unfortunately, what was intended as salutary criticism was 
viewed by the supersensitive investigator as personal 
hostility. Before all the material results of his skilful 
delving in our Public Record Office were given to the world, 
he closed his notebooks, and, like another Achilles, retired 
in dudgeon to his tent. 

Other men, other minds. It is precisely because Pro- 
fessor J. Q. Adams has no unmanageable hobbies to ride 
that his Shakespearean Playhouses is so largely satisfying. 
Magisterially-minded, he takes the facts as he finds them, 
whether provided by his predecessors or new delved from 
the mine. Into one silent sea he is the first that ever 
burst. By deft identification of an uninscribed plan of 
Inigo Jones’s he has added a highly-important new chapter 
to the meagre story of the Caroline court theatre. 

Shakespearean Playhouses comes opportunely. It deals 
with the genesis and development of the platform-stage 
theatre, and deals with it with a grasp which makes for 
lucidity. It is opportune because only one previous book 





on the subject has appeared, Ordish’s Early London Theatres, 
issued in 1894, a book useful in its day, though now ren- 
dered obsolete by the growing corpus of Elizabethan 
knowledge. The part fulfilment of a scheme nipped in the 
bud by public apathy, Ordish’s compilation told the story 
in sketchy outline of half-a-dozen theatres. The measure 
of our progress in knowledge in the intervening years is 
the measure of the superiority of Mr. Adams’s work. We 
are now given with minute particularity the story of twenty- 
two theatres, great and small, successful and abortive. 
Nothing has been overlooked. Mr. Adams’s purview even 
yields us some tantalising glimpses of the first Dublin 
theatre, that little house built by honest, plodding, much- 
abused John Ogilby for the delectation of Lord Deputy 
Strafford and his suite (“‘ Phoebus himself, and the whole 
court of wit,” as Shirley put it), the only house in Ireland 
ever based on the Elizabethan model. Everywhere in the 
book there is evidence of sound thinking and cautious 
individual judgment. Some of Mr. Adams’s reconsidera- 
tions of old problems are seriously disturbing to received 
opinion, and none more so, perhaps, than his conclusions 
regarding the exterior views of the Bankside theatres given 
in the quaint old maps of London. A careful collation 
of the maps of the sixteenth and early seventeenth cen- 
turies has convinced him that in most cases details were 
obtained, not from recent but from earlier surveys, some- 
times being brought up to date and sometimes not. Start- 
ing from this solid base, he is able to show that a view 
hitherto taken to represent Shakespeare’s Globe in reality 
depicts Henslowe’s “little Rose,” and that consequently 
(because of the disparity between the two), the Globe so 
carefully delineated on Visscher’s splendid panorama of 
1616, is not, as long concluded, the second and less historic 
house of that name, but the veritable ‘“‘ wooden O” of 
Henry V. Unhappily, Mr. Adams’s scientific testing in 
this way has not resulted in all cases in evolving order out 
of chaos. Valiant as.is his attempt to reconcile the contra- 
dictoriness of Faithorne and Hollar on the characteristics 
of the Hope, he only succeeds in making confusion the more 
confounded. But a solution of the crux in our present 
state of knowledge is not to be expected. 


PRESENT DAY 
The Pageant of England, 1900-1920. By J. R. Raynes. 


Swarthmore Press. 12s. 6d. net. 


Mr. Raynes might have written a good entertaining book 
of country gossip; instead he has preferred to compile a 
readable but strikingly undistinguished record of the 
main events of English history, as an English journalist saw 
them, in the present century. The opening pages, with his 
account of his little town, or later on his description of the 
slow, secure life of a quiet town “in Arcady” show a 
genuine capacity for serving small beer in suitable vessels; 
although he never writes weil, he can convey an impression 
of a person or place in the rapid, superficial descriptive 
mode of the modern reporter. All this too brief part of 
his book would render good material for some historian of 
that “ little England ” which is still beloved by those who 
know it. Mr. Raynes as historian is without any merit 
except that of accuracy in his statement of the facts he 
chooses to give us. His interests are almost entirely 
political. There is practically nothing about science, 
religion or the arts; but he writes well on social changes, 
such as the coming of the motor-car and the electrically- 
driven tram. His method of writing is often over-rhetorical 
and has about it the fatal glare of the headlines: 

Hush! There comes wild, almost unthinkable news of awful 
tragedy at sea, the incredible announcement that the Titanic has 
struck an iceberg and is lost. The first incomplete message struck 
like an iceberg itself through all England, and we all shuddered as 
if we were on deck. Surely, surely there was some mistake ? 

The best part of the book is his description of food troubles 
and social difficulties in the last two years of the war; 
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he is here content to rely on the facts rather than on his 
placing of them. He has, however, at his most ordinary, 
one of the most vicious styles we have encountered. It 
seems incredible that any practised journalist should write 
sentences like these: “ For a period I found it a duty to 
veritably travel with Earl Roberts, the most popular little 
soldier of his time”; “ glittering coronets would float about 
the ball-room, escorted by gentlemen in hunting pink 
and solemn black-and-white”; ‘‘here one saw good shep- 
herds, replete with smock and crook, and it was literally 
true that the sheep knew their voices and followed them.” 

It is perhaps not unnatural that Mr. Raynes has little to 
say about the results of modern education. One has only 
to compare the book with such a volume as Justin Mac- 
Carthy’s history to see how extraordinarily degraded and 
debased popular English has got. The modern provincial 
journalist, if Mr. Raynes may be taken as at all typical, 
can write neither good plain prose, nor really good high- 
coloured prose of the old Telegraph kind. And this in- 
capacity seems to be the symbol of a certain smallness of 
outlook ; as when Mr. Raynes gives a good deal of space 
to the incidental discomforts of medical examination under 
the Military Service Acts, exclaiming “at 5.15 I was out 
under the blue sky again, breathing the air of heaven, and 
do you think I felt very enthusiastic about enlisting to be a 
soldier?” An historian needs a better sense of proportion 
than that. 


SHORTER NOTICES 


The Drawings of Ruby Lind. Cecil Palmer. 
Poems: In Memory of a Wife. Cecil Palmer. 

It was with a certain fear that one opened these volumes published 
by private subscription for Mrs. Will Dyson’s friends. One cannot 
help retaining, in spite of Mr. Chesterton, some belief in the peculiar 
quality of the ‘“‘ younger nations.” When Americans and Canadians, 
Australians or South Africans are speaking of the advantages of their 
several countries it is difficult for many an Englishman not to be 
reminded of boys at school bragging of their house cricket elevens, 
not to feel that he belongs to an “older nation,” a nation proud of 
its squeamishness, proud of its immediate reaction, beyond all other 
people of the world, to that touch of Nature which makes the whole 
world squirm. But that squeamishness can be a mean and shameful 
thing ; it is certainly so when we are asked to sympathise with a great 
sorrow, shown to us with the gravity and confidence of a hurt child. 
The English reserve can be, at its worst, shallower than any honest 
expression of grief, even if, at its best, it is a tribute to the truth that 
there are sorrows too deep for any utterance save the transfiguring 
one of art. 

These two volumes rouse in us no sentiment save gratitude to 
Mr. Dyson for allowing us to see Ruby Lind’s delightful drawings. 
There are twenty-three examples of Mrs. Dyson’s work, in pencil, 
pen-and-ink, oil and water-colours. They show her to have been an 
accomplished and versatile artist, with a sense of design and a true 
eye for colour. In the pen-and-ink drawings, and even more markedly 
in the pencil sketches, she is master of the arresting line, a line of 
firmness and charm, a true expression of a gracious individuality, 
Her work betrays, at times, the influence of her husband’s, but it has 
its very distinctive quality. A pen-and-ink drawing—‘ Ti Tree, 
Half-Moon Bay ”’—done when she was twenty years old, proves how 
early she had gained command of her medium. A more charming 
legacy than the drawing of “ Fairyland” could hardly have been 
left to the little daughter whom we see in a few delightful pencil] 
sketches. Mr. Dyson’s poems are sincere and personal, full of a 
subdued resignation and a hopeless grief. They are not the work 
of one who writes freely, but they will be valued by those who are 
fortunate enough to possess the volume of drawings as an additional 
memorial of the artist. 


Some Contemporary Poets (1920). 
Parsons. 7s. 6d. net. 

Mr. Harold Munro is known to the public as a poet. He now appears 
in the role of a critic of his fellow-poets, and dedicates his work to 
“p.T. F. J. greatest of critics’ (whoever he may be). The motto 
he has chosen is ‘“ Swans sing before they die ; *twere no bad thing 
should certain persons die before they sing.”” The curious thing about 
this little book, seeing that it is written by a poet about poets, is that it 
is the book of a bored man. Ashe writes about quite sixty poets in one 
hundred and sixteen small pages, it is inevitable that he should not be 
able to go deep, but, at least, he might have chosen his quotations 
better. Those he gives seldom do justice to the poet in question, and he 
bas not taken pains to pack his short text with thought. His book con- 
tains no discussion of T. S. Eliot’s work, which is much more important 
than that of dozens of the poets whom he does mention. He dismisses 


By Harotp Munro. Leonard 





Hilaire Belloc as an “ untiring journalist, who bas written some very 
pleasant verse.” Of Rupert Brooke he remarks that his little book 
Invocation contained “ at least two poems” that “ mark it” as some. 
what superior to the average juvenile first attempt, and passes on, 
He does not discuss him. If he does not do so because he is dead, why 
mention him at all. He does scant justice to the imaginative power of 
D. H. Lawrence, and he says of Lascelles Abercrombie that “ he is 
almost without lyrical impulse,” and that “ turgid blank verse is his 
medium.” W. H. Davies comes in for a little kindly patronage. The 
characteristics of Mr. Munro’s book are the absence of enlightened 
enthusiasm, and the fact that the author himself seems bored with his 
job. We wonder why he undertook it. There is one exception however: 
he is interested in the poetry of Catherine Mew. 
Chestnuts and Small Beer. By H. J. Jenntncs. Chapman and Hall, 
12s. 6d. net. 

This book is full of good stories. Mr. Jennings’ experience as a 
journalist goes back over fifty years—and he has climbed every rung 
of the ladder from reporting to the editorial sanctum. He started asa 
reporter on the Western Daily News at Bristol—having first tried his 
hand at several other occupations, including the stage. For four weeks 
he was a humble member of the famous Bristol company with Ellen 
Terry, then in her teens. His work as a reporter was varied and 
exciting. It took him, as he says, “down a coal mine and up in a 
balloon, to criminal trials and revival meetings, to prize fights, execu- 
tions and bazaars.” He was present at election hustings in the days 
before voting by ballot, ‘‘ where right in the firing line the reporters 
sat, fully exposed to the egg-snipers of both armies.”” He wrote 
reviews of plays, which he knew something about, and reviews of 
orchestral music where he was less in his element. On one occasion he 
wrote that Signor So-and-so “ played admirably on the violin obbligato!” 
He heard Charles Dickens read and reported a lecture or, as it was then 
called, an “ oration,” by Henry Vincent, the ex-Chartist. Verbosity 
was the fashion in those days. It did not pay to call a horse anything 
but an equine quadruped and a fire was always “‘the devouring 
element.” In 1870 Mr. Jennings became editor of the Birmingham 
Daily Mail; he tells anecdotes of Mr. Chamberlain, John Bright and 
others, but was evidently most at home with the theatrical and non- 
political celebrities who visited Birmingham. He made the Birming- 
ham Mail one of the most popular provincial papers of its day, and 
on one occasion, in his efforts to make the paper bright, wrote an 
article on himself. His reminiscences are all the more entertaining 
because he has not followed Dr. Johnson’s advice that a man should 


- be careful never to tell tales of himself to his own disadvantage. 


Translated into English Verse by LioneL 
With the Latin text. Oxford: Black- 


The Odes of Horace. 
LANCELOT SHADWELL. 
well. 7s. 6d. net. 

English Verse. Translations of Selections from the Odes of Horace, 
the Epigrams of Martial, and other Writers, with a few Original 
Pieces in English and Latin, by Husert Dynes Etuis. The 
Author, 7, Roland Gardens, S.W.7. 5s. net. 


Mr. Shadwell is a brave man in offering us the Latin text of the 
Odes opposite his version. And why, having done so, does he not 
supply an Index of First Lines ? This is essential, but scholars seldom 
think of the common needs of the reader. Mr. Shadwell’s version 
has its points for the scholar : it is concise, but we doubt if it is always 
fair English. Would it read easily and gracefully, if we forgot the 
Latin? We are, however, grateful to him for preserving points of 
Horace which are slurred over or frankly omitted by the casual trans- 
lator. Getting looser from the text, Mr. Ellis has done a few Odes 
with considerable success, in particular IV. 11, which reads like an 
original English poem. He has taken up a pastime, unduly neglected, 
by rendering some of Martial’s epigrams. Viewed in the light of our 
present ways and manners, especially in smart society, no Roman 
author is more up to date. The “nugae” at the end show how 
gracefully Latin can be used for chaff or compliment. 
Studies in Dreams. By Mrs. H. O. Arnoup-Forster. Allen and 

Unwin, 8s. 6d. net. 

How many people, on reading Freud’s Interpretation of Dreams must 
have felt the danger of generalisations made from the study of abnormal 
and neurotic subjects. It is a pleasure and a relief to take up Mrs. 
Arnold-Forster’s book. She, clearly enough, is not a neurotic subject. 
The dreams she recounts are largely her own, and although they are at 
times so coherent as to be almost incredible, most people will, we 
jmagine, be able to find some parallels in their own experience. Perhaps 
her most interesting contribution to this study is her theory of dream- 
control. She can herself prevent the recurrence of bad dreams by de- 
termining to remember that “ this is a dream ; I have only to wake 
and it will stop,” which robs the worst nightmare of its fears. More- 
over, she has experimented successfully in the deliberate repetition of 
pleasant dreams, and has developed by constant exercise the faculty 
of remembering her dreams on waking—a habit easier to form than 
many people suppose. One hopes that Mrs. Arnold-Forster’s work will 
encourage other non-neurotics to put their dreams on record, and 
thus to provide psychologists with data of a wider and more representa 
tive character that seems generally to be available to the psycho 
analysts. 
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JOIN 


THE 


MODERATE PARTY 


PROGRAMME 


1. Reference Irish Problem to League of Nations. 


2. Surrender to State of War Period Profits in excess of £10,000 in individual hands. 
3. Surrender to State of all property in individual hands in excess of £100,000. 
Proceeds from 2 and 3 to be earmarked for reduction of National Debt, and one of the penalties 


for evasion to be two years’ hard labour. 


A General Levy on Capital—the policy of the inexperienced Labour Party—is recognised to be 
absurd, whereas every Banker knows that the proposal of the Moderate Party is practical and 
immediately enforceable, without prejudicing the effective functioning of the capitalist system. 





THE LIMITATION OF INDIVIDUAL 
WEALTH. £100,000 or £50,000 ? 


When Xmas comes next year, will the State allow Lord Northcliffe 
or Lord Rothermere to retain property exceeding in value £100,000 ? 


Will it be reduced to £50,000? 


Dear ROTHERMERE,— 

Your articles in the Sunday Pictorial serve a dual purpose. 
They satisfy an ill-concealed personal craving to appear as a 
man of national importance, and, by dodging the real issue 
(your own deflation), they provide effective weekly dope for 
your middle-class readers, whose continued political impotence 
is your true and sufficient shield. To the general public you 
are an amusing controversialist, always ready to butt in on 
the Sabbath calm with half-baked policies. Only yesterday, 
like an old woman deprived of her gin (or a peer denied an 
earldom), you were screaming ‘‘ Production !” ‘‘ Production ! ” 
With Lancashire on half-time, factories closing and warehouses 
full of unsaleable goods, you drop the word “ Production ” 
like a hot potato. Now you shout “Economy!” But your 
thinking is shallow, and you do not understand the world- 
position. You stand for Morning Post Imperialism—but you 
want it cheap. This is impossible. You must choose between 
League of Nations LAW and Imperialism. The man who 
shouts ‘‘ Economy ! ” and does nothing to promote the develop- 
ment of League of Nations LAW as a substitute for war is a 
brainless idiot. We hear you reply: “Oh! But I am in 
favour of the League of Nations. The Daily Mirror and the 
Sunday Pictorial support the League of Nations.” This 
merely shows your capacity to deceive yourself, which is not 
in dispute. You are in the same position as the ideally in- 
sincere Lord Robert Cecil. You advocate League of Nations 
LAW for all countries and all peoples outside the British 
Empire. What is excellent for other people is no good at all 
for us. Should America advise a League of Nations settlement 
for Ireland you would at once shout with Carson, “ Domestic 
question!” “Hands off England!” The economy stunt 
would be forgotten. Do you begin to see how stupid you 
are? If England, America and Japan cannot stand for League 
of Nations LAW which shall apply to Korea as well as to 
Ireland, which shall take into account the national needs of 
Japan in her overcrowded home as compared with the satisfied 
Imperialism of the United States and o land, the expendi- 
ture on armaments cannot be reduced. ere is the issue. 

re is no other issue. And as no British statesman and 
no British editor (Scott, Spender, Massingham and Lansbury 
ought to be thoroughly ashamed of themselves) has even 
commenced to think on the right lines, the outlook is a black 
one, quite apart from your senseless Sunday scribbling. 


And now as to yourself and your own deflation. As a rich 
man your days are numbered. You must make your peace 
with your god Mammon. The hour is at hand. Now listen. 
Before the war the value of our exports in a good year was 
Four Hundred Millions. Upon this trade our prosperity was 
based. The interest on the National Debt ani Pension pay- 
ments will require Five Hundred Millions. England is a 
National Debt Death Trap. Russia, of course, has already 
committed suicide with the full approval of the Daily Herald. 
Germany—so far as concerns her capitalistic system—is dead, 
but over her corpse a few Christians are betting Jews that 
the mark is worth a penny—and the Jews bet it isn’t. By 
kicking, or selling her share of the corpse, France hopes to 
restore her National Finances. She wants England or America 
to buy her rights to her portion of the corpse. But America 
prefers a slice of Bolshevist Siberia. England, the England 
you love, the England you write for, the England you would 
die for, needs your help, needs Alfred’s help. See Alfred at 
once. Summon your battalions, the Times, Daily Mail, 
Evening News, Weekly Dispatch, Daily Mirror, Sunday Pictorial. 
Save England. Release Britannia from her National Debt 

th Trap. Consult the Bankers. If they say that individual 
wealth can be limited to £50,000 without damage to the capital- 
istic system, then howl by day and by night that all wealth 
in excess of £50,000 must be surrendered to the State. Save 
England. If they say the limit should be £100,000, blaze it 
on the headlines, make it the greatest stunt of the Harmsworth 
Brothers before they die of over-circulation. Save England. 
Don’t you love England enough to do this for her? Think 
of the green fields of Old England, the ivy-clad walls, the 
cuckoo, the sheep browsing on the hillside, and your stable- 
companion, Horatio Bottomley. See the great placards! 
The rich men of England and the war-profiteers hand over 
to the State property equal in value to one half of the National 
Debt. Hear the raucous cries of the newsboys! The Harms- 
worths save England! Northcliffe made a Duke! England 
saved ! 

Yours, etc., 
MODERATE PARTY. 


P.S.—Roman Catholic Austria has been admitted to the 
League of Nations, and the Roman Catholic Bishop of Cork 
has promulgated a decree of excommunication. Verb. sap. 


If you wish to ounment the Moderate Party write to 


“ Moderate Party,” 5 Nicholas Lane, London, E.C. 4. 


[Apvt. ] 
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John Gorell Barnes: A Memoir. By J. E. G. pe MonTMoRENCY. 
John Murray. 16s. net. 

Lord Gorell was best known to the public through his work in 
Divorce Law reform. For years he sat in that court as Judge and 
President, and his sense of the deficiencies of the law he had to ad- 
minister was revealed in his judgment in the case of Dodd v. Dodd 
in 1906. In 1909 he proposed in the House of Lords a motion giving 
jurisdiction in divorce, to the county courts and in October of the same 
year he was appointed chairman of the Royal Commission on the 
Divorce Law. His son in an appendix prints the memorandum which 
he drew up on that occasion (a valuable review of the whole subject). 
He was a clear-headed, thorough"man, and also, as this memoir shows, 
a genial one with warm sympathies. 


A Naturalist on Lake Victoria. By G. D. Hate Carpenter. Fisher 
Unwin. 28s. net. 

Mr. Hale Carpenter lived for over two years on the islands of Lake 
Victoria Nyanza investigating the bionomics of the tsetse fly with 
a view to their bearing upon sleeping sickness. His book is a record 
of his investigations and of his observations of the flora and fauna. 
Those chapters which deal with the fly and sleeping sickness are of 
great scientific interest and value. They add considerably to our 
knowledge of the habits and distribution of the tsetse fly and, since 
the disease would not exist without the fly, they throw light upon 
the possibility of exterminating the insect and the disease. Mr. 
Carpenter proposes a most ingenious method of destroying the fly 
on a large scale, based upon his observation of its breeding habits. 
It is a slow breeder and chooses only a very restricted kind of breeding 
ground, and his idea is to tempt it to artificial breeding places where 
the pupz could be systematically destroyed. The latter part of 
the book is devoted to an account of the mammals, birds, reptiles, 
and insects observed, and there are chapters of great scientific interest 
on mimetic butterflies. But the book can be recommended not only 
to the professional scientist but to anyone who feels the curious 
romance in natural history. 


THE CITY 
TT: year closes with just the faintest possible signs 


of an improvement in the stock markets. The 

following table shows the market value of certain 
representative investments at the end of 1919 and 1920 
respectively. Where the basis of comparison has been 
altered by distributions of bonus shares, etc., the necessary 
adjustment has been made to show the value to-day of the 
equivalent of one share a year ago. The table gives some 
idea of the diminution that has occurred in the paper for- 
tunes of some of those who made money out of the war, 
and were not wise enough to put part of their gains in land 
or other tangible assets. In view of the fact that Coalition 
tactics and policy are largely in the hands of a brewer, it is 
interesting to note that the brewery share is the only one 
that has risen on balance during this disastrous year. 


Value end Value end 
1919. 1920. 
Consols es _ a os 504 ~~ 44 
5 per cent. War Loan “a Le 914 os 81} 
Great Western Railway Ordinary .. 92 we 74 
French Rentes 5 per cent. Nat. Def. 

Loan .. ee ee oe es 624 ws 40} 
Gas Light and Coke Co. Ordinary 56 oe 52 
Lever Bros. 6} per cent. (now 7 per 

cent.) Cum. “B” Pref.  .. 19/6xd aa 17/6 
City of London Brewery £1 shares .. £110 0 .. £116 O 
Imperial Tobacco Ordinary .. + £4 50 «.. 89 0 
Dunlop Rubber Ordinary... -- £10 5 O .. £81510 
Cunard Steamship Ordinary .. — & * ao 12 4} 
Shell Transport and Oil Ordinary .. 10; ai 8) 
Rubber Trust Ordinary os cs ae | xs 16 3 

£2 7 6 


Crown Mines Ordinary ES .« 2 © 
* x: 

The Mexican Eagle Oil report for ihe year ended June 30th, 
1920, is fully up to all anticipations, as is the dividend. 
The following table shows the trading profits for the past 
four years in Mexican gold dollars, which, it might be men- 
tioned, are exactly one half of the United States dollar. 


1917 _ . ‘a $19,870,649 
1918 = a ea -. 28,235,441 
1919 wie re a -. 37,194,426 
1920 - -. 59,458,574 


After allowing for the amount brought forward from last 
year of $3,543,282, and after deducting the amount written 
off for depreciation, reserves and provident fund, aggre- 
gating $8,952,317, there remains a balance for last year of 
$54,044,538. The final dividend for the year is to be 
49 per cent., which, with the 11 per cent. already paid, 
makes 60 per cent. for the twelve months. An interim 





dividend of 5 per cent. is also declared in respect of the 
current financial year, which ends June 30th, 1921. Unlike 
most companies known in this country, the Mexican Eagle Ojl 
shares circulate only in the shape of share warrants to 
bearer, so that the dividend can only be obtained on pre- 
sentation of the coupon attached to the share warrants, 
and these two dividends are represented by coupon No. 22 
in the case of the Preference Share and coupon No. 15 off 
the Ordinary Share. Although payable at the rate of 11s, 
per coupon in sterling, the coupon, cashed in New York, 
fetches 2.6865 of a United States dollar, which, at the 
present rate of exchange, works out at over 15s. per share, 
as compared with the 11s. if cashed in sterling. Holders 
should therefore take care that their bankers sell the 
coupons for their dollar value, and that they themselves 
receive the benefit of the exchange. Holders of Mexican 
Eagle shares are also entitled to take up one new share for 
every two shares already held, at the price of £1 8s. per new 
share. Dividends became payable on December 31st, and 
the new shares have to be applied for not later than the end 
of January. Those readers who have purchased Mexican 
Eagle Oil shares on the strong recommendation given in 
these notes from time to time, have no cause to regret their 
action, and the shares are still manifestly undervalued. 
* * * 

In the last issue of Tue New STATESMAN I was invited by 
a correspondent to state what disadvantages might attend 
the paying off of the floating debt by means of a 6 per cent. 
Loan, free of income and super-tax. The suggestion is so 
reactionary that I half suspect the agg ee referred 
to of desiring to provoke a spirited reply. In the first place, 
you do not “ pay off” an i.o.u. by giving in exchange for 
it a promissory note, but it may at once be admitted that 
it would be advantageous if the floating debt could be 
funded into a fairly long-dated loan, the interest and 
sinking fund charges on which did not exceed the present 
average cost to the nation of the floating loan. With 
income tax at 6s. in the £, a 6 per cent. Loan, free of income 
tax, would be equivalent to the State paying £8 lls. 5d. 
per cent., which, adding the loss to the State by the loan 
being immune from ‘super-tax, would bring the interest 
charge to over 9 per cent. The issue of an internal State 
loan, free of all present and future taxes is, however, 
wholly vicious in principle, for it creates a privileged class 
who are exempted from bearing their share of any increased 
burdens that may be put upon the nation; by their very 
existence, in reducing considerably the amount of income 
on which tax can be levied, they automatically increase the 
taxation that has to be placed upon their fellows. The 
case of France is mentioned, but it will be a sad thing if 
we take that country as an example to follow in matters 
of handling the national finances, and the millions of good 
English money that have gone into the “ tax-free’ French 
loans that have been offered to the British public during 
the last few years show a depreciation twice as great as that 
suffered by British Government loans. We are told that 
‘in the meantime excellent new money is continually being 
invested in tax-free loans abroad, where the dreaded writ 
of the English tax collector is easily evaded”; and I am 
asked to provide light on this subject. If the inference 1s 
that persons resident in the United Kingdom are investing 
their money in the loans of foreign countries, the interest 
on which can be encashed abroad, without deduction of 
English income tax, the answer is that such persons are 
required to include such income in their annual income tax 
return, and if they do not do so they are guilty of fraud 
and are liable to fines and imprisonment. I suppose there 
still are some people who run this risk, and rob their fellow 
citizens—for robbery it is by making others pay more; 
and in the event of their getting into any trouble, or their 
property being endangered, these contemptible people are 
the first to claim the aid of services provided by the Govern- 
ment to the upkeep of which they do not contribute their 
full share. A man is, of course, quite entitled to renounce 
his nationality, transfer his capital abroad and live there; 
the foregoing remarks are simply directed to those who 
desire to retain their British nationality, but to make their 
fellow citizens pay for it. Fortunately, evasion of income 
tax is becoming more dangerous, and when Labour is 1 


wer it will become too dangerous. 
- A. Emit Davies. 
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S. J. Phillips 


113 NEW BOND ST,, W.¥1. 


Old English Silver 


Old Foreign Silver 
of every country 


Fine old Miniatures 
and Snuff Boxes 


Second-hand 
Pearls and Jewels 


¢. Collections or Single Articles beught or valued. 
Telephone: Mayfair 6261 and6262. Telegrams: Euclase, Wesde London. 














“QUALITY & FLAVOUR” 


OURNVILLE 
COCOA 


MADE UNDER IDEAL CONDITIONS. 





See the name “CADBURY” on every piece 
of Chocolate. 











THE PEASANT SHOP 


41 DEVONSHIRE ST., TERS DS ROAD, W.C. 


(Clese to to Soutbamptes Rew 
Painted and Decorated Furniture, Hand Thrown Pottery, 
Plaited Felt oh and Slippers, , Shep herd Smocks, Dalmatics, 
J whtee on and Hand-made Jewellery. 








AN ENDOWMENT ASSURANCE POLICY 
will enable your family to redeem the mortgage on your 
house if you die, and will enable you to pay it yourself 

if you live. 
INSURE WITH THE 











PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE CO., LTD. 
GuUrnthré,, Cath. 
The best Stock of Furniture in 


London at LOWEST PRICES 
for Excellence of Quality and 


Design. 
Wm. SPRIGGS & Co., Ltd., 238-241 Tottenham Court Rd., W.1 








EYERY™MAN THEATRE 
(Hampstead Tube Station). Phone: Hampstead 7224. 
DAILY at 2.30, also Jan. 1 at 8.15, a New Children's Play, 
THROUGH THE CRACK, with RENEE MAYER. 
Jan. 3 to 8, at 815, THE HONEYMOON, by Arnoctp Bennett. 





AN ENTERTAINMENT 
arranged »y the League of Arts 
will be given (by aes permission of Mrs. Cazalet), at 19, GROSVENOR SQUARE 
TUESDAY, JANUARY lith, at 3 p.m. 
Dr. Percy a will read Fairy Tales, and there will be Carols, Songs and 
Recitations, arranged by Mr. Georraey SHaw, A few reserved seats at 10s. 
U: 5s. Tickets can be obtained from the Secretary, 19 Grosvenor Square,W. 





WESTFIELD COLLEGE 
(UNIVERSITY OF LONDON) 
Chairman of Council: THE REV. CANON TEMPLE, D.Litt. 

Principal: MISS B. S. PHILLPOTTS, O.B.E., Litt.D., F.R.Hist Soc. 

Students are prepared for the Arts and Science Degrees ‘of the University of London ; 
there is also a two oe course in Citizenship, for which a College Diploma is 
awarded. Fees.—Residence £90 a year; Tuition from 38 guineas a year. 

ps from £60 to £30 a year for three years are offered for competition at 
examination held annually in April. 
For further particulars apply to the Principal— 
WESTFIELD COLLEGE, Hampstead, N.W. 3. 


A New Year Gift. 


AVE YOU A FRIEND who would appre- 
ciate the gift of a “New SraTEesMAn ” 
Subscription for 3, 6 or 12 months ? 
A Subscription for 3 months costs 7s. 6d. ; 
for 6 months 15s., or for 12 months 30s. 
Send the address of your friend, together with 
Temittance, to the PUBLISHER, 

THE NEW STATESMAN, 
to Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London, W.C. 2. 














THE UNKNOWN POWER BEHIND THE 
IRISH NATIONALIST PARTY. 

Nearly 200c pages. Offered for 1s. 9d., post free. Mention Offer 462. 
Books (second-hand and new) on every conceivable subject. Fine 
stock of Rare Books on approval. Catalogues free. State wants 
or interests. Books bought.—Foyixs, 121-5 Charing Cross Road, 
London. 





ee een National Bisgreghs y, b sag Supplements, thin 
edition, 23 vols., £18 és.; W Glass, 63s. ; 2; Magee Bg 
hai morocco Complete Works, 


ey tS a 7 10s.; Balzac’s . 18 
Scott's Novels 25 vols. £0 ta; Beardsley atte of Agriouioane, — ‘s 
Belgium, 15s. ; Caldecott’s Picture Books, 16 Complete Set, 24s.; Britton’s Old 
30s.; Stuart Mason's bat of Bat Haat bptied 12s. Wheetier’s Feage Steey. 10 vols., 
£7 16s. Scarce and Out of Please State ‘ante. Catalogues Free. 
HOLLAND Bros., 21 John rg me 8,000 Books wanted. List free. 
Wanted :—Oonrad’s Tales of Unrest, 1898 ; Jim, 1900, First ed. ; Youth, 1902, 


First ed. 





‘Brooke's John 


8 
ta. of Conrad, Henry James ; ecto of well-tnowe 





‘Oo IN THE ASS © OF SEX” by Havelock 
Ellis. Six vols., 8vo, cloth, £5 12s. 6d., paid.—Franx MuoGoLesrons, 
9 St. Nicholas Street, Leicester. Orders filled direct. or through any bookseller. 





CHRONOLOGICAL CHART of Literature, Science, and the 
Arts, referred to in ‘ History of Every-Day Things,"’ will be ready shortly.— 
Write H. F. T. Coorer, Two Gables, Purley, Surrey. 














[ NDEX TO VOLUME XV is now ready. 
Price One Shilling. (Gratis to Postal 
Subscribers on application.) 


ADVERTISEMENT RATES. 


General Trade Advertisements are inserted at 
Twelve Guineas per page. Company Reports 
Fourteen Guineas. Prospectuses Sixteen Guineas. 


EpucATIONAL ADVERTISEMENTS, APPOINTMENTS 
VACANT, MEETINGS, 








ETC., are charged at the 


rate of ls. per line for a single insertion, or 12s. 
per inch. For a series order the price is reduced. 








All communications should be addressed THe MANAGER, 
NEw STATESMAN, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, 
London, W.C. 2. Telephone: 1640 Gerrard. (Advertisers 
in Manchester and district may obtain all information from 
MANCHESTER ADVERTISING OFFICES, 35 Arcade Chambers, 
St. Mary’s Gate.) 
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LECTURES, ETC. 


UNIVERSITY OF LON 
GALTON LABORATORY. 

A Course of ten Popular Lectures on THE PRESENT STATE 
OF OUR KNOWLEDGE OF THE SCIENCE OF NATIONAL 
EUGENICS will be given by Professor Karl Pearson, F.R.S., at 
University College, on Wednesdays at 8 p.m., beginning on roth 
January, 1921. 

1. The Definition, Scope and Methods of the Science of Eugenics. 
2. Man, his Characteristics due to Past History. 3. Natural and 
Artificial Selection. 4. Heredity of Physical Characters in Man. 
5. Heredity of Mental Characters in Man. 6. Heredity of Patho- 
logical Characters in Man. 7. Nature and Nurture. 8. Relative 
Intensity of Factors influencing the Infant. 9. Relative Intensity 
of Factors influencing the Child. 10. Bearing of the Results reached 
on National Fitness and Moral Standards, and Legislative Possibilities. 

Fee for the Course, {1 1s. Fee to teachers in the London County 
Council area, ros. 6d. As only a limited number of tickets can be 
issued for the Course, early application should be made to the Secretary, 
Galton Laboratory, University College, Gower Street, W.C. 1. 

WALTER W. SETON, M.A., D.Lit., F.S.A., 

University College, London. Secretary. 


| & bestetemmenruemerd AND SOCIAL SCIENCE DEPARTMENT 
(KING'S COLLEGE FOR WOMEN, UNIVERSITY OF LONDON). 


CAMPDEN HILL ROAD, W.8. Deas: Miss Lang-Ciayron, M.D., D.Sc. (Lond.). 
Students are prepared for the ey my ly ree of the University. 





YT DON. 





tenath of ouunte dase yense Also One : (a@d in Applied Science for those 
holding Domestic Arts 2 Diplomas. and i in in Household Management. Fees, 30 guineas 
ay annum. Residence if required. All Courses commence in October. Further 


particulars on application to the SecreTary. 
SECRETARIAL AND COMMERCIAL CAREERS. 


KENSINGTON COLLEGE, 
34 BISHOP’S ROAD, PADDINGTON, W. 2 

(Director: Mr. JAMES MUNFORD, V.D., F.RS.A., F.R.C.I.), 
supplies a modern and comprehensive Training for superior ‘Commercial 
and Secretarial positions. It confers Diplomas and provides actual 
experience in Secretarial work and responsible office management 
in the Secretariat of the Coll 

There is a Special guaran Course for ex-Officers. 

A Choice of Appointments is guaranteed to every Graduate. 

The College, founded in 1887, is — Residential and Postal. 

Prospectus, Solicitor-General’s S and Souvenir will be sent 
gratis to any reader mentioning THE NEw STATESMAN. 


GUILD OF EDUCATION AS NATIONAL SERVICE, 
HALSEY TRAINING COLLEGE 
For Men anp Women Strupents 


feat Education). 
PREPARATION,“ HHHORETICAL AND PRACTICAL, for 
Educational Social Work, and for Teasing. Lamy wy in the new Day 
Continuation Schools. Courses are arranged to meet the individual needs of 
students, according to previous education and experience. 
winrly for particulars to Principat, Halsey Training College. 11 Tavistock Square. 











ROEBEL EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTE, COLET GARDENS, 
WEST ERNSINGTON. Tests ning College for Teachers. Chairman and Hon. 





tefiore, M : Mr. Arthur G. Symonds, 
S.A. -Se eeometen consenting Sohlarapip » Sous . and Grants from the 
Board of Education, apply to the Principal, Lawrence. 





4st LONDON COLLEGE (University of London), E.1. 
pie pp mad Courses in Arts, Science, Mepicrng, and Enocineerinc for Men 

and Women. Fee 15 guineas a year. Hostel for Women Students.— 
spectus post free from REGISTRAR. 


HE ARS VIVENDI SYSTEM 


introduces into human evolution a new principle—discovery of the respiratory 
use of the aa Sinuses. It is Nature's secret of vitality, and key to open-air 
Education, Health, Prevention of Consumption, Breathing becomes copious and easy, 
the voice full, and the walk buoyant. Nasal congestion s: treated without need 
for operations. Delicate children improve quickly.—-Mr. ArtHur Lovet, 94 Park 
Street, Grosvenor Square, London, W. 1. 


UBLIC SPEAKING for all occasions MARION McCaRTHY, 
16 Hallam Street, Portland Place, W.1. Gerrard 8736. 











COUNTRY MINISTER (UNITARIAN) will gladly answer 
religious enquiries or send Unitarian literature free. Confidential.—Rev. A. G. 
Pgaston, STANNINGTON, NEAR SHEFFIELD- 


NSTEY PHYSICAL TRAINING COLLEGE, ERDINGTON, 
offers well-educated Women complete Teacher's Training in Swepisnh Epuca- 
TIONAL Gymnastics, Mrepicat Gymnastics and MassaGe, Dancinc in all its 

branches, Games, Swimminc, Anatomy, HyGrene, &c. Three years’ course. For 
Prospectus apply the Src. 








TYPEWRITING. 


‘T SSTIMONIALS, SPECIFICATIONS, PLAYS, POEMS, 

heat Serbo foccieh "Mie, Lance inns supcted 

an 

a OTPING OFFICE, 27 Chancery Lane, W.C.2. Tel.: 
al 1505 


UTHORS’ MSS., PLAYS, etc., accurately and promptly typed by 
experienced typist.—Mrs. Brooxer, 16 Buckingham Place, Clifton, Bristol. 











"[ Seewarrine AND DUPLICATING of every description 
carefully and naa ly executed at home.—Miss Nancy McFar.anz, 
11 Palmeira Aven estcliff. 


er 
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SCHOOLS. 


EIGHTON PARK SCHOOL, READING.—A Quaker Public 
School for Boys from 12 to 19 years, Large well-wooded park; modern 
buildings, including Hall, Library, Formrooms, and three Science La 

The School is recognised by the General Medical Council for ist M.B. work.—Prog. 
pectus from the HEADMASTER. 


ROHAM HURST SCHOOL, near SOUTH CROYDON. 
Brees, fam Se Be pespome te tatty cnt Seated attention. Aim of 
Education—free development as individuals amd as members of the genera} 
ial attention to health and physical ent. 

ities. Full Domestic course for senior ils and 

ex students. Principals: Miss Tuzopora Ciarx and Miss K. M. Etiis. 


5 le LONDON GARDEN SCHOOL, 15 & 17 Finchley Road, has 
a to the country and is now known as THE GARDEN SCHOOL, Ballinger 
e, Great Mi . Bucks. An experimental school offering a first-class 
MODERN” EDUCATION on NATURAL LINES. Open-air classes, Eurythmics, 
Margaret Morris Dancing, Music Appreciation, Acting, Singing. Drawing, Paintings 
Modelling, History of Art, Gardening, Cookery, Montessori Department, Crafts, 
Boarding fees, 150 guineas the year; only extras individual music and singing lessons. 
riding and persona! exp Cc until 13, girls remain until 19. Pupil, 
will be prepared for matr icul if de for such work is shown. 
Principals: The = Manvitrz and Mrs. C. H. NicHotts. 


ST. GEORGE’S KERRI SCHOOL FOR YOUNG CHILDREN. 
S72 Gnonee se. Gerrard’s Cross, Bucks.—Children admitted from 

‘educational ideals pursued in a natural, healthy Gerrard 
situated on a tableland of gravel soil, 300 feet above sea-level. For further 
apply to the Princrpa. 























M4LTMAN'S GREEN, GERRARD’S CROSS. 
Head Bistrene: Miss Cuamsers, Girton College, Cambridge, late Head 
Mistress of the Huddersfield High School The aim of the School is to 

develop the character, intellect and healthy growth of the child for the good of the 

community; to encourage self-ex by means of Literature, Acting, Music, 

Dancing Handicraft of every iption ; to resource and initiative by 

Practical such as Cookery, Gardening - The girls will be 

prepared for the U: the Medical or advanced Work in 

Music or Art. Fees inclusive of Eurhythmics, . Cool and al) 

such subjects as should be part of every girl's education, 180 a year. s 

Cross is t sea- and is house is delightfully 


ft. 
situated in its own grounds of 15 acres. 
LING’S SWEDISH Lehto 





downe Road, Principal: Miss STANSFE are trained 
= See © Sm of The Course of Training 
extends over 3 years, and on the 


Swedish System, M oo, Dancing Hi panera, Cues, Tennis, Netball, Ae. 
iw 
Fees, Tiss pes enna tee ~——1-- J. 


ST. MARGARET’S SCHOOL, HARROW, 


A Day School. Girls8to18. Residence and education {125 p.a. 
Education without residence £40 p.a.—Principal: Miss Atice J. Rosrnson, Late 
scholar of Newnham College, also of the Maria Gray College. 


HOUSE JUNIOR SCHOOL, 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol. 

A cocipentonat school for dren up to 14 years of age. The aim of the 
school is to develop the children, so that they may realise their individualities to the 
full, while at the same time serving the community to which they ny The educa- 











onal outlook is broad and serious, and the have the ad taught 
by specialists from the senior school. 
In charge of the school : 


Beatrice M. Baeza. B.A. (London), Henry Lyn Harris, B.A., LL.B. (Cambridge). 
In charge of the boarding house: Mr. Mrs Lyn Harris, 
For further particulars apply to the SecreTary, Badminton House, Clifton, Bristol 


LINGHOLT SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
HINDHEAD. 
Prospectus on application to Miss F, M. S. BATCHELOR (Oxf. Hons.), 
Tel.: 7 Grayshott 


“THE STREETLY NURSERY AND PREPARATORY SCHOOL, 
Streetly, Staffs. Principal: Mrs. C. L. Hopoximson (Montessori Diploma). 
MUSIC (Dr, Trotter's Rhythmic method) and DALCROZE EURHYTHMICS 

taught. Special opportunities for artistic development. A French lady is in 

at the Principal’ 's home, where a few boarders are taken. 














LixooM HOUSE, BEXHILL-ON-SBA. 
Ricnarpson, B.A 
Home School on eet eae attention to health and character. 





TRAVEL, HOTELS, ETC. 


PRIVATE SOCIAL TOURS. 


For LADIES AND Soe. 
Feb. 4. ITALY. Rome, Venice, Naples, etc. 30 day: 79 € 
Feb. 17, ALGERIA-TUNISIA, “ GARDEN OF ALLAH. x 3 dave 98 gns- 
March. SICILY and CALABRIA. 35 days. 98 gns. 
Programmes from Miss BisHor, F.R.G.S.. 159 Auckland Road, Upper Norwood. 
London, S.E. 19. 

FiASTBOURNE.— VEGETARIAN Guest House. Centrally and 
very Pleasantly situated in best locality, Quite near Sea, Beachy Head. and the 
glorious Downs. Tennis. Tariff, with photo, on application.—Mrs. RoGERS 

(cookery diploma), 2 Jevington Gardens. 


OURNEMOUTH WEST.—Croham Hurst Boarding-House. 


Few minutes from cliffs, lifts and Winter Gardens. Separate tables.—Applr 
M. Wuarton, Acting Secretary. —_ 


MISCELLANEOUS. 


R° SSIAN GENTLEMAN, graduate of Paris and Moscow Univer- 
sities, commercial experience, recently from Russia, seeks positions —Box 632. 
New STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway. London, W C 2. 

ed, or need 

Bx 633, New 
W.C. 2. 























CCOUNTS.—If you require your accounts audit 
assistance with your books, or income-tax returns, write 
STATESMAN Office, 10 Great Queen Street, Kingsway, London. 

TH EDITOR REGRETS that you este his time and your 


for 
mone by sending MSS. to the wrong paper. avoid this, seod stamp 
ile to the Principat Evpon Literary me Cowrotp, Sussex, __— 











Taam azsone, syey e and Secretarial work undertaken by 
nity OF ame gentlewoman. Own typewriter, Guaranteed work. Sr Hg terms. 
ts. CHEESMAN, 19 Abingdon Bldgs, Boundary Street London, E. 2. 
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